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Fripay, NOvEMBER 26, 1938 
BUSINESS SESSION 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


from 


November 1, 1937 to November 1, 1938 


Debit 
Balance in Association Checking Account.............. $2,373.26 
Balance in Association Savings Account ............... 1,244.95 
Dues from two institutions for 1934-1935 ............. 15.00 
Dues from four institutions for 1935-1936 ............. 30.00 
Dues from seventeen institutions for 1936-1937 ........ 127.50 
Dues from 836 institutions for 1937-1938 ............. 8,360.00 
Dues from three institutions for 1938-1939 ............ 30.00 
Accrediting of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 55.00 
Inspection of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools. . 181.92 
Certificates to Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 23.97 
Inspection of Colleges, Commission on Higher Institutions 900.00 
Interest on Savings Fund Account ...........-.-00000- 19.28 
PEE WHEE, ko oc bcc knccaccaderxnextnees 3.85 
ee TE ho bic ox scevevewnneneed $13,364.73 
Credit 

Aemmraal Wihowtins TAS oc oc oe ck isc inevaceeeres 572.14 
Expenses of Members to— 716.12 

American Council on Education ............ 12.90 

College Entrance Examination Board ....... 5.50 

Commission on Higher Institutions.......... 454.95 

Executive Committee Meetings............ 51.50 

Expenses of delegates to meetings .......... 14.20 


Expenses to North Central Association Meeting 91.20 
Expenses to Southern Association ........... 67.12 
Expenses of Nominating Committee Meetings . 18.75 





716.12 
(7) 
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American Council on Education dues for 1938 .......... 100.00 
Commission on Higher Institutions .................. 836.45 
Commission on Secondary Schools .............00e0e0 3,038.59 
Cooperative Study Committee, fourth payment ......... 666.67 
SEM 5h Gas ecue seen s eae eaewRewen 65.00 
CE dee aa Cae ENR Nee a eA WATERS en 256.00 
PE woe oe Seu a ase Uua a akeie aaa oeeas ek ean 600.00 
PE ee Tee POT eT OPC Te Tr re 112.08 
nr OS i eeu kod heeded ene en eaees 65.00 
ESE EC CTE CE ee ee 500.00 
I I 5 200d iad nln ee lub elas Ste ee ww acne 25.00 
ao ta in aera gas 1,114.88 
I I MN oie iain wile a aii gaan ee 148.51 
NN os anncia-a er eniernardicga-n mahal eae 1.01 
Total Expenditures... oc. ccccccescceee 8,817.45 

Balance on hand in Association Checking Account No- 
Se 2 WE bord a nxay eh eewsces awa 3,283.05 

Balance on hand in Association Savings Fund Account 
ee eee ere eee ree 1,264.23 
WS Goa tune diekueds ep heduch owes $13,364.73 


One institution is in arrears for 1935-36, 1936-37, 1937-38. 
One institution is in arrears for 1936-37, 1937-38. 
Seven institutions are in arrears for 1937-38. 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


In accordance with the rule of the Executive Committee the 
Verona High School, N. J., is dropped automatically from membership 
for non-payment of dues for three consecutive years. 

One institution is in arrears for 1936-37. 

Seven institutions are in arrears or 1937-38. 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and find 
all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being: 
Checking Account ......... $3,283.05 
Savings Fund Account ...... $1,264.23 


Epwin Y. MontTANYE, 
Epwarp M. TwitMYEr, 
Auditors. 


November 21, 1938 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


During the past year, two of the former presidents of the As- 
sociation who have been closely identified with the development of our 
program over a long period of years have retired from active duty as 
heads of membership institutions. Dr. Frederick C. Ferry has been 
a member of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
since its establishment and has served also on many important com- 
mittees. Dr. John Denbigh, formerly head of Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute, has also given continuous service on the Commission on 
Secondary Schools from its earliest days, and has been highly in- 
fluential in the determination of its policies. In recognition of all that 
they have done and in the hope that the Association may continue to 
enjoy pleasant associations with them and profit by their counsel, your 
Committee recommends that they be elected to honorary membership 
in the Association. 

We also desire to express our sense of loss in the sudden death 
last year of another former President, Dr. James N. Rule. He was 
a wise educator, conscious of modern problems, faithful in service, 
skillful in administration. Of his many services to the Association, 
none was more significant than his important part in the revision of 
the standards for accrediting colleges adopted at our meeting only a 
year ago. 

In addition to newly accredited colleges and secondary schools, 
the following schools were elected and welcomed into Associate Mem- 
bership: Thomas Jefferson High School, Lodi, N. J.; National Park 
College Academy, Forest Glen, Md.; Mountain Lakes High School, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. The Committee was asked to rule upon the 
eligibility of a school that had discontinued the senior high school 
division to retain associate membership, and decided that the wording 
of the Constitution clearly limited such associate membership to higher 
institutions and secondary schools. ‘The membership application of 
this school was therefore denied. 

At the last annual meeting, our Committee was asked to consider 


the following recommendation : 


“RESOLVED: ‘That, subject to approval by the Executive 
Committee, the fee for the first inspection on application by 
any institution of higher education be $75.00 and for any 
later inspection $50.00; and that it be provided further that 
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$65.00 of the $75.00 fee for the first inspection be returned 
if the institution withdraws its application prior to inspection.” 


The approval of the Executive Committee has been duly given. 


A year ago, the matters most seriously engaging the attention of 
the Association were the revision of the Constitution and by-laws and 
the revision of the standards for higher institutions. At the present 
time, the problem of greatest importance is, in our opinion, to provide 
for making effective in the work of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools the results of the National Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. This general subject will be presented in the report 
of the Commission this morning. ‘The proposed new program for 
evaluating and accrediting schools has been considered carefully by 
the Executive Committee and comes to the Association with its favor- 
able recommendation. 

If the new procedure is adopted, funds will unquestionably have 
to be granted to the Commission in excess of those given in the past. 
The normal budget for 1938-39 has been approved in the amount of 
$3750, with the understanding that the problem of finding ways and 
means for the new program, if adopted, will be considered by the 
Executive Committee to be elected at this meeting. 

The Committee received this morning the following proposal 
from Dr. Cressman, of the Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction: “It is recommended that irrespective of the type of 
organization of the secondary school, college admission be based upon 
the record of the last three years of work for each student admitted.” 

As the time available was inadequate for the discussion of this 
significant proposal, it was voted to report the matter to the Associa- 
tion with the recommendation that it be referred to the incoming 
Executive Committee, with power to act, it being understood that 
the Committee will confer with the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


During the year, the following have been selected to act as of- 
ficial representatives of the Association: at the Franklin Institute 
Memorial Dedication, Mr. Stanley R. Yarnall; at the meeting of the 
North Central Association, Mr. Frank H. Bowles; at the meeting of 
the New England Association, Dr. David A. Robertson; at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Association, Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes. 
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As our five representatives on the College Entrance Examination 
Board for next year, the following have been appointed : 


Headmaster James I. Wendell, The Hill School. 
Principal Curtis H. Threlkeld, Columbia High School. 
Headmaster Albert H. Lucas, St. Albans School. 

Miss Maude Strayer, The Masters School. 

Principal George Gilbert, Lower Merion High School. 


GEORGE Wm. McCLeELLAnpn, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


‘The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, under the 
Constitution of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, consists of “fourteen persons, twelve to be elected 
with consideration of geographical and institutional distribution in 
addition to the president and secretary of the association, ex-officio. 
Four members shall be elected annually by vote of the association to 
serve for terms of three years each.” 

During the year 1938-39, the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education has had the following membership: 


Terms Expiring in 1938 


Freperick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 
WILLIAM WELD, Wells College, Aurora, New York. 

Wa tter R. Mars, St. Paul’s School, Garden City, New York. 
EuGENE F. Braprorp, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Terms Expiring in 1939 


Cuarves C. TIttinGcHast, Horace Mann School for Boys, 
New York, New York. 
Kart G. MILER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
James N. Rute, Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Roy J. DEFEeRRARI, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 
Terms Expiring in 1940 
Hartan H. Horner, State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York. 
FraNK H. Bow tes, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. 
Rosert Root, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Davin A. Rosertson, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Davin E. WEGLEIN, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland—President, Middle States Association. 
GeorceE W. McCLetianpb, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Secretary, Middle States Association. 
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During the year the Commission has suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Dr. James N. Rule, whose wide knowledge of education at 
all levels and whose kindly wisdom has been of untold value to the 
Commission and to the institutions with which it has had to deal. 


Vacancies in the membership of the Commission are created by 
the expiration of the terms of Frederick C. Ferry, William Weld, 
Walter R. Marsh and Eugene F. Bradford, as well as by the death of 
Dr. Rule whose term would have expired in 1939. 


At this annual meeting, therefore, the Association, in accordance 
with the By-Laws, will elect four members to serve for terms of three 
years each and one member to serve for one year, in place of the late 
Dr. Rule. 

Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, having retired from the Presidency of 
Hamilton College, and having become a resident of Connecticut, is 
not a candidate for re-election. In view of his long and active service 
on the Commission, members of the Commission have voted to recom- 
mend that he be made an honorary member of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education. 

Since the last meeting of the Association the Commission has 
held two meetings: April 29, 1938, at the Princeton Inn, Princeton, 
New Jersey, at which all members were present except the President 
of the Association, and November 15, 1938, in Princeton, at which 
all were present except Dean Karl G. Miller, Associate Commissioner 
Harlan H. Horner, Director Frank H. Bowles, Dean Robert Root, 
and the President of the Association. At the meeting of April 29, 
1938, six applications for inclusion in the approved list were considered. 
The following institutions were approved: 

State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey, for a two 

year period. 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, for two 

years as a Junior College. 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, New York, for two 

years. 


On one institution there was a report of a re-inspection on the 
basis of which the institution was warned that it might be removed 
from the appreved list at the next meeting of the Commission. 
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Reports on ten institutions, already on the approved list, were 
referred to individual members of the Commission for study with 
respect to determining the advisability of re-inspection in each case. 

At the meeting held November 15, applications were considered 
from three institutions. ‘There were reports of inspections, or re- 
inspections, of three institutions and reviews of twelve institutions 
already on the approved list. It was voted to re-inspect nine of these 
in 1939 and two of them in 1940. 

It was voted to approve the New York State College for 
Teachers. 

During the year the Commission has used the questionnaire 
drawn up last year, not only in eliciting information concerning in- 
stitutions which have made application for recognition, but concerning 
some colleges already on the approved list. ‘The Commission will 
continue to seek periodic reports from institutions already on the 
approved list. 

Among applications received were those of certain specialized 
professional schools. ‘The Secretary was instructed to decline these 
applications and to call to the attention of these correspondents the 
Constitution of the Middle States Association with respect to eligibility 
for membership and the standards of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education with regard to the eligibility of institutions for 
approval. 

Respectfully submitted 
Davin A. ROBERTSON, 
Chairman. 


November 23, 1938. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Secondary Schools has been concerned this 
year with the following activities: (1) preparation of the List of 
Accredited Secondary Schools; (2) tabulation of college freshman 
records; (3) cooperation with schools and other agencies in various 
professional projects; (+) planning of new program based upon the 
results of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

The preparation of the list has involved the usual state com- 
mittee and Commission meetings, and central office activities. Fifty- 
one (51) old schools were considered, 41 of which were approved, 
and 10 were dropped from the List. Fifty-nine new schools were 
considered, and 24 were accredited. ‘The List of Accredited Secondary 
Schools for 1939 will contain 695 schools. ‘Table I is a list of the new 
schools to be added, and Table II presents an analysis of the List. 

A full-time clerical staff member has been employed since May, 
tabulating the college freshman reports. An analysis of this project 
shows that 108,126 individual reports have been tabulated, covering 
the period 1927-28—1937-38. One hundred and two higher institu- 
tions have made reports for one or more years during this period. 
The Commission now has on file continuous records on a quintile 
distribution basis for all of the schools on the List. Reports are now 
accumulating for the past academic year and will probably require the 
full-time of a clerical staff member for next year to bring the tabula- 
tions up to date. 

The Commission has continued to cooperate in every possible 
manner with the Committee for the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, and with state and local agencies in trying out the 
new procedures recommended by the Committee. A major project 
in this class is the experimental program of the Pennsylvania State 
Department involving the evaluation of nine large high schools. Much 
time is also devoted to conferences with individual principals and 
visits to schools relative to the work of the Commission. 

The Commission has taken very seriously its responsibility for 
preparing the plan of a new program of evaluation, accreditation and 
improvement of secondary schools. A copy of this plan has been dis- 
tributed. Many details of the Cooperative Study recommendations 
will be presented by representatives of the Study tomorrow morning 
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at 9:30 a.m. The Commission unanimously recommends its favor- 
able consideration by this Association. If approval is granted, it 
further recommends that the Executive Committee be instructed to 
make such provisions for initiating and financing the program as may 
be necessary. 

The Commission expresses unanimously its regret over the loss 
of the services of Dr. Denbigh who resigned this year from the 
Commission. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. D. GrizzeELu, 


Chairman. 
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TABLE I 
NEW SCHOOLS ACCREDITED NOVEMBER 1938 


DELAWARE 


Alexis I. DuPont High School, Wilmington—Kennett Pike (Alexis 
I. DuPont Special School District). 


District oF COLUMBIA 


Anacostia, Jr.-Sr. High School, 16th and R Sts., S$. W., Anacostia, 
Washington. 


MaryLAND 
St. Charles College High School, Catonsville, Baltimore. 


NEw JERSEY 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City. 
Chatham High School, Chatham. 
Dumont High School, Dumont. 
Lodi High School, Lodi. 
Point Pleasant High School, Point Pleasant. 
Ramsey High School, Ramsey. 
Westwood High School, Westwood. 


New York 


Albany High School, 141 Western Avenue, Albany. 
Blessed Sacrament Convent School, 168 W. 79th St., N. Y. C. 
N. Y. C. Public High School: Peter Stuyvesant High School, Man- 
hattan, 345 E. 15th St. 
Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie. 
Rochester Public High Schools: Madison High School. 
Washington High School. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hollidaysburg High School, Hollidaysburg. 

Lancaster Public High School: John Piersol McCaskey High School. 
Lawrence Park High School, Erie. 

Monaca Sr. High School, Monaca. 

Southeast Catholic High School of Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 
Southmont Junior-Senior High School, Johnstown, Southmont Boro. 
Spring City High School, Spring City. 

Yeadon High School, Lansdowne, P. O. 
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TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
January 1, 1939 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE EVALUATION, 
ACCREDITATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 


STATES ASSOCIATION 


(Based Upon the Recommendations of the 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards) 


I. Outline of Program 


LR 


The Guiding Principles shall be adopted in place of the pres- 
ent standards, with existing standards still in effect during 
the period of transition. 

The evaluations represented in the Alpha Scale shall be the 
scope of application of the Evaluative Criteria; that is, the 
complete program as recommended shall be adopted. 


. The procedures for evaluation as recommended shall include: 


(1) Self-checking and evaluation by each school. 

(2) Official checking and evaluation by selected committees. 

(3) Use of Educational Temperatures for presentation of 
results. 

Interpretation of results shall be made by: 

(1) Advisory state committees (as now constituted ). 

(2) Commission on Secondary Schools. 


. The List of Accredited Secondary Schools shall be maintained 


as at present. 


Il. Introduction of New Program 


s, 


bo 


All schools now on the List should be evaluated before Jan- 


uary 1, 1945. 


. All new schools applying for membership shall be required to 


carry through the procedures of self-checking and self-evalua- 
tion and deposit the report with the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. After detailed analysis of these reports, the Com- 
mission will choose schools for official evaluation by com- 
mittees. All schools that appear to be ready for official 
evaluation will be evaluated as rapidly as time will permit. 


. The frequency of re-evaluation of member schools shall be 


determined after experimental try-out; it is tentatively pro- 
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posed that the minimum period be not more frequent than 
five-years. Partial or supplementary re-evaluations may be 
permitted or required more frequently in special cases. 

4. The evaluation for 1939 shall include not more than forty 
(40) member schools and ten (10) new schools. These 
schools should be distributed throughout the several states. 


Ill. The Personnel of Evaluating Committees 


1. Each committee shall consist of one full-time field repre- 
sentative and at least one additional qualified person selected 
from: 

(1) Principals and Headmasters of Accredited Schools. 

(2) Representatives of State Departments. 

(3) Representatives of County Education Offices. 

(4) Superintendents of local school systems or members of 
their staffs. 

(5) Members of staffs of higher institutions. 

2. A program of instruction of committees shall be developed 
and all committee members shall be trained to carry out the 
new procedures. 

3. When possible, a cooperative program might be developed 
with state departments that would result in economy for both 
the state and the Association. 


IV. Administration of the Program 


The program shall be planned by the Commission and carried 
on under the direction of the Chairman and/or a full-time 
field representative, with the advice of a sub-committee of 
the Commission. 


V. State Committees 


State Committees as now constituted shall continue to serve 
as agencies for interpreting findings in light of local conditions 
and to perform such other services as the Commission may 
require. 


VI. Financial Support 
1. The Annual Membership fee, $10.00, shall be continued. 


2. Official evaluation of schools shall be financed on the basis of 
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a special service charge of five dollars per man per day, and 
the travel and maintenance expense of the committee members. 
The following table shows the approximate cost for schools 
of different sizes: 
(1) Small schools 2men, 2days, $20.00 

(under 200 pupils) 
(2) Medium schools 2men, 3days, $30.00 


(200-499) 
(3) Large schools 2 men 
(500-999) or 4days, $40.00 or $60.00 


3 men 
(4) Very large schools 3men 5days $75.00 
(1000 and over) 
All materials will be provided except that new schools will 
be expected to pay a fee of $5.00, as now required, for the 
examination of the report. This charge will cover the cost 
of materials as well as the cost of checking the report. 

3. Evaluation Committees to serve without pay for short periods 
of five to fifteen days per year or in some instances for longer 
periods. 

4. If cooperative arrangements can be made with State Depart- 
ments, the expense of the evaluation may ultimately be 
reduced. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools. 


Discussion 
Dr. T. G. PuLLEN, Maryland State Dept. of Education 
y 


Since I cannot be here tomorrow morning, I am asking the 
privilege of reporting for the State Department of Maryland with 
respect to this study. We are not interested in the standards from the 
standpoint of accreditation, particularly, because our laws of the State 
pretty well take care of that with respect to the public schools. We 
do believe, however, that these standards offer an excellent opportunity 
for the stimulation of principals and teachers and for the improvement 
of the secondary schools. ‘Therefore, in spite of the fact that we are 
a relatively conservative State in taking on new ideas, we have decided 
or arranged to survey all of the schools in the State—all of the Public 
Schools of the State—over a period of three years. Last year we took 
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six schools. We have a pretty wide territory and the Commission sent 
us a man for three weeks. He demonstrated how to apply these 
standards in the three sections of the State and brought into it a 
number of principles. This year we have done the same thing in three 
other schools and we planned during the course of the year with the 
men who have been trained to apply the standards, to take about one- 
third of the schools of the State. Next year we hope to take another 
third and the next year the final third. 

There is one other use that we can make of these standards and 
that is that in certain years we wish to emphasize certain phases of 
school work. We are now particularly interested in the improvement 
of library conditions; so we have placed an order for sections of the 
standards dealing with libraries and intend to apply those standards to 
every school in the State. 

The only suggestion I would like to make here is this: It will 
be necessary for any State or any large group participating in a pro- 
gram of this sort to have from the national group or from the main 
organization sufficient help at times to train people in the State to 
apply the methods of these standards. One of the greatest benefits 
we have had so far is the training of the principals and teachers who 
are participating in this study, with the stimulation they are getting 
from it. 


Dr. CrEssMAN, Pennsylvania Dept. of Education 


Pennsylvania is just a little less conservative than Maryland and 
we are just plunging headlong into this program enthusiastically. If 
any of you are interested to see the approach to this program, come to 
Norristown a2 week from Monday night at seven P. M., when we 
introduce this subject, and also in Johnstown, and Reading. We have 
sent a letter to every County Superintendent and Principal asking him 
to be present at one of these meetings in nine different sections of 
Pennsylvania where we have area State Associations, or, an Associa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. That is our 
first approach. 

Our second approach will be this: We plan to introduce these 
new secondary school standards and evaluate the criteria of every 
local high school in every higher institution of learning where we 
have a school of education, so, if any of you institutions of higher 
learning have a school of education, we want you to apply those 
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standards. We also list the high schools that are accredited by the 
Middle States Association and, therefore, we fully adopt the standards 
right now. 

I hope I am the first one to say that, because we are very ap- 
preciative of the fine work you have done, Dr. Grizzell, and of the 
work done by Dr. Eells. 

This is a one-hour public program, a public lecture, given to 
everyone concerned. At 8:30 the Reviewing Committee will start 
their work and they will work for a period of at least three days. 
There are five or six members of the Reviewing Committee and the 
State Dept. is contributing of their time in this program without any 
cost to the Association and will continue to do so. Much of that is 
due to the precedent established by Dr. Rule in his record with your 
Association. 

General Discussion 


Rev. Edward B. Rooney, Jesuit Educational Association, inquired 
about the progress of the Cooperative Study in judging a school ac- 
cording to the particular philosophy of education of that school. In 
reply, Dr. Grizzell said that an attempt was being made to determine 
whether the philosophy and objectives can be checked against two 
significant determinants, the nature and needs of pupils and the nature 
and needs of community service. Dr. Eells added that the Study was 
having difficulty in finding the best method for procedure in carrying 
out the fundamental principles that a school must be studied and 
evaluated in terms of its own stated purpose and objectives, provided 
that those objectives do not conflict with American democracy. Four 
methods of determining the philosophy of a school, Jesuit, Protestant, 
or public, have been tried without full satisfaction and a fifth is to be 
tried this fall. 

Miss Rosa Lechner, Coatesville High School, inquired whether 
the charge for inspectors is to be based upon the total number of 
students or those in college preparatory courses. Dr. Grizzell an- 
swered that the program of a school for satisfying the needs of the 
community and not merely school and college relations is the matter 
of concern. 

New Business 


Principal Floyd Harshman, Nutley High School, presented in be- 
half of a group of principals of medium to large high schools, the 
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desirability of a standardized college entrance blank calling for in- 
formation that the colleges are coming more and more to feel they 
desire concerning each candidate for admission. Such a form could 
be filled out gradually in the principal’s office, and thus the pressure 
at the end of the year could be lightened. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the President of the Association was 
authorized to appoint a committee to study the desirability of recom- 
mending to the colleges the adoption of a revised uniform college 
entrance blank and, if it seems desirable, to propose such a blank to the 
Association at the next annual meeting. 
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THE UNIVERSITY, THE COLLEGE, AND 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


EDMUND E. Day, President of Cornell University 


I deem it a privilege to be here this morning for at least two 
reasons. In the first place, it is good to renew earlier acquaintances. 
I have had contacts with this Association over a period of several 
years as a result of the relationship of the General Education Board 
to the Cooperative Study. I was pleased just now to hear something 
of the progress that has been made in that valuable undertaking. In 
the second place, I welcome this opportunity to extend my acquaintance 
with this company. I am convinced that, as President of Cornell 
University, I am involved in relationships to the Association which 
should provide for a large measure of frank and free cooperation. 
No university can do its work as it should be doing it unless it effects 
a helpful reciprocity with the institutions which provide its student 
material. I hope that over a period of time I can come to know this 
Association better and can come to effect with it fully cooperative 
relationships. 

It is the vogue to begin any address on any phase of American 
education with an observation to the effect that education in America 
at this time is in a state of confusion; in fact, we have reached the 
point at which it would appear that unless you confess confusion you 
are hardly abreast of the times. It is as if, unless you admit con- 
fusion, you can hardly appear realistic, honest, aware, alert. I do 
not share this attitude toward confusion. I recall the observation of 
Huxley that “Truth comes more easily from error than from con- 
fusion.” It seems to me that just as promptly as possible we should 
eradicate confusion with regard to educational purposes and procedures 
in this country. I propose to contribute to that end, as far as I can, 
by exposing certain convictions about American education with regard 
to which I think it is important to get early agreement. 

I did not choose my subject for this morning. It was chosen, 
I presume, by your President. Had I been in pupil-teacher relation- 
ship to Dr. Weglein I should have asked certain questions about the 
subject. I should have requested some clarification of what is meant 
by “school,” by “college,” by “university.” Without belaboring these 
difficulties of definition, I propose to assume certain simple meanings. 
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Thus, the secondary school is the unit which succeeds the primary or 
elementary school; the college is the unit which lies next higher up 
and takes care of the upper reaches of education in the liberal tradi- 
tion; the university is the unit which deals with higher education in 
its special and professional phases. You may note that these concepts 
do not precisely locate these three types of institutions in our system, 
but do rough-hew their position. 

With this much by way of introduction, I shall first deal some- 
what summarily with the matter of educational confusion by identify- 
ing its source. Whence comes this confusion? In my opinion, it 
derives in large measure from totally unfamiliar conditions at the level 
of grades eleven to fourteen. For the first time in the history of 
American education, if not in the history of education anywhere, 
virtually the total population of school age from grades ten to fourteen, 
is now moving into the schools. Instead of handling in the schools, 
say, one-fifth of this youth population—and mind you, the fifth more 
academically disposed—we are now handling anywhere from three- 
fifths to four-fifths, and seem destined shortly to be handling practically 
five-fifths. “The mere increase of numbers has proved overwhelming. 
To the great hardship of dealing with unprecedented numbers has 
been added the even greater hardship of dealing with a new, and in 
some ways more difficult, type of school population. It is out of this 
situation that has arisen the widespread confusion with which we are 
now confronted. 

I cannot undertake at this time a lengthy analysis of the effects 
of this situation. It is clear enough that in the new secondary school 
population we now face certain profoundly different educational 
problems. In the total company of youth from, say, sixteen to twenty 
years of age, we deal with individuals who have lived long enough to 
reach certain natural and inescapable adult aspirations. More than 
anything else, these young people are interested in a job. Not only 
that, they think they have come to a stage in life at which they are 
entitled to a job, a home and a family. There is nothing to be gained 
by any attempt to evade the responsibility which is imposed upon the 
schools in this driving impulse. The very fact that the most important, 
most demanding interest on the part of our young people is a satis- 
factory job makes the problem of dealing wisely with them not only 
an educational problem but an economic and social problem as well. 
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What are we to do for these young Americans of ours? The 
answer to this question is to be found, in my opinion, in a much larger 
measure of cooperation between the schools and industry and govern- 
ment than we have had heretofore. But part of the answer has to be 
given by the schools alone. What are some of the propositions we 
must lay down for educational purposes in re-shaping our educational 
program to deal with our present difficulties? I propose to state a 
series of propositions through the application of which, in my opinion, 
the present appalling confusion may in course of time be substantially 
resolved. 

First, the great individual differences of attitude and aptitude 
which characterize humankind must be more fully recognized in 
dealing educationally with youth at all ages. Very considerable con- 
cessions along this line have already been made in certain directions. 
The drive of educational reform over the last fifteen or twenty years 
has been in the direction of fuller recognition of individual differences. 
In my opinion, the changes have not yet gone far enough in fruitful 
and constructive readjustment of school program. At the level of the 
junior high school—grades seven to nine or ten—the differential ele- 
ments observable in the students ought to be made one of the school’s 
chief concerns. One of the intrinsic functions of the junior high school 
—and of the secondary school, if you will—should be a sustained 
diagnostic treatment of the total school population, not with a view 
to telling youngsters at that age what particular job they should seek, 
but to plan more wisely for their subsequent educational experience, 
presumably under rough classifications of the total school population 
into four to six categories, those categories being provided with wisely 
adapted subsequent educational opportunities. 

The secondary school, if it properly differentiates its programs, 
may remain a common school, as the elementary school is bound to be. 
Beyond the secondary school there should be a set of differentiated 
institutions running from grade ten or eleven to grade fourteen. The 
institutes or colleges at this level should be designed to minister ef- 
fectively to the wide diversity of interest, capacity, attitude and ap- 
titude of the total youth population. One of the fundamental mistakes 
we have made has been to cling to an excessively uniform and tradi- 


tional type of school program at this particular level of education. 
My second proposition is this: In providing for explicit differentia- 
tion of educational experience, increasingly from grade seven on, it 
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should be recognized, as it has been already in some quarters, that 
many learners make hard work of formal book learning and may be 
more effectively approached and inducted educationally through the 
use of other devices. Along this line we need widespread experimenta- 
tion. Certain innovations are promising. It is quite likely that we 
ought to build more largely than we have around the industrial arts 
laboratory. It is altogether probable that we should resort much more 
than we have to the use of teaching films. In general we must exercise 
our ingenuity in seeing how we can reach these less academically- 
disposed students, the students who make hard work of formal book 
learning. 

In the third place, educators facing these problems must take 
more pains to analyze fully the dominant interests of the learners. 
The progressive movement in this respect has taught us all something 
important. I am not suggesting that education be made soft, or 
universally pleasant to take, but any educator who fails to reinforce 
the educative process to the utmost with the natural and inescapable 
impulses of the learner, is making a fundamental mistake. Of course, 
part of the task of education is to improve and liberalize the interests 
which the learner brings to bear, but some of the interests afford the 
best possible foundation for sustained educational effort. As a matter 
of fact, the full range of the primary roles in human affairs should be 
brought pointedly into the school program. There is, for instance, no 
inherent educational objection to instruction which is directed toward 
family life, even if it does not set up in any way the traditional formal 
disciplines. It seems to me that, in dealing with the great school 
population of new type, we have to consider the possible wisdom of 
breaking away from much of the traditional organization of subject 
matter, with the idea of presenting educational experience in terms of 
these durable and worthy interests which the young people themselves 
bring to the schools. 

As a fourth proposition, I offer this: Terminal education at all 
levels should ordinarily provide for vocational training and adjust- 
ment. This seems to me true for the university and college levels; it 
certainly is true for the secondary school level. In these days of 
difficult employment, it is essentially unfair to turn young people out 
at the end of schooling without vocational adjustment. The terrain 
between the school and the first job is difficult enough at best. In 
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traveling it, the young graduates are entitled to every assistance 
educational institutions can give. 

In the fifth place, despite the proposition just laid down, the 
primary function of publicly supported education should remain gen- 
eral in character. In my opinion, the vocational education which is 
essential to vocational adjustment need not be given a great deal of 
time. Increasingly, we are learning that at the level of the secondary 
school, for the kind of employment which most graduates of secondary 
schools must take, an extended program of vocational education is ill- 
advised. Public educational programs, however oriented, should be 
kept social in basic purpose. It has to be admitted that the American 
school, despite its best efforts up to date, has not serviced American 
democracy as it must if that democracy is to survive. 

In the sixth place, and finally as to these general propositions, | 
venture to affirm that the time has not yet arrived when it is wise to 
impose a standard organization on our American educational system ; 
local adjustment and experimentation to meet varying local conditions 
is clearly desirable. There is a present drift, it would appear, toward 
a six-four-four organization of public education—a common six-year 
elementary school, a common four-year secondary school, and a four- 
year educational unit at the level of the junior college, the liberal arts 
college being one of a set of differing institutions operating at this level 
to supply terminal education for the great bulk of the total population. 
I say there is a drift toward this form of organization but it does not 
seem to me that the time has arrived when we should undertake to 
standardize formal education after this pattern. For some time to 
come there ought to be use of a variety of arrangements with no sharp 
horizontal divisions of function or of enrollment. 

With these six general propositions laid before us may I say 
something in the few minutes that remain about the aims of the 
secondary school, the college, and the university. I have already 


indicated in passing that in the secondary school there is a clear place 
for an extended diagnostic treatment of the total school population, 
with a view to its rough classification for purposes of subsequent entry 
into a variety of differentiated institutions. 

The secondary school is the unit in our educational system which 
should provide knowledge and understanding of the universe in which 
the young person finds himself as well as knowledge and understanding 
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of human growth and development. It is at that stage in schooling 
that young people should come to know how they are constituted, the 
nature of their relationships to those about them, the nature of their 
relationship to the society into which they are being inducted. This 
is the period in education when thinking to some extent should be 
turned within. It is not likely to be made highly reflective, but it can 
be made self-illuminating. While there are large difficulties in the 
way of a dispassionate treatment of social materials in the education 
of adolescents, I am inclined to think that the schools might go much 
farther than they now go in introducing young people to the nature 
of the social order. It is at this stage in our educational system that 
young people have to make very important social readjustments. They 
have to learn how to get along without their parents, and with the 
opposite sex, both of which are likely to be difficult undertakings. It 
is amazing to see how many young people enter college without having 
learned either of these lessons. 

Young people of secondary school age ought to become thoroughly 
imbued with the democratic tradition. ‘They should develop at this 
time a durable loyalty to democratic ideals. ‘They should acquire 
integrating knowledge and a command of certain demanding skills, 
such as the correct use of the mother tongue. Finally they should 
develop, if they have not already done so, an intelligent and responsive 
self-direction. 

What about the aims of the college? The college as a unit 
carries on through the upper ranges of general education in the liberal 
tradition. Certainly there should be more mature integrating and 
essentially adult knowledge and understanding. ‘There should be 
further cultivation of the more intricate and difficult skills which lie 
beyond the reach of the early adolescent. In the college there should 
be systematic practice in the art of democratic living. At the adolescent 
level it is not feasible, ordinarily, to put young people fully on their 
own, but at the college level, that is precisely what should be done. 
By this time, attachments to democracy, brought to them in the earlier 
stages of education, should be put to the test of actual application 
through arrangements of the students own making. In this same 
period, too, it is of the utmost importance that young people be led 
to develop an adequate philosophy of life. Unless an adequate sense 
of durable values in life can be brought to young people while they 
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are of college age, they are likely to move through the adult years 
without them. 

What about the aims of the university? Here I must content 
myself with certain brief observations. The principal aim of the 
university, in my opinion, should be the cultivation of the intellectual 
life. In the university we should find the capstone of the process of 
educating in critical, reflective and creative thinking; this, of course, 
in the setting of the cultural heritage. We need a lot more creative 
and critical thinking in American society than we are getting now. 
If it cannot be made to come out of the university, where are we to 
look for it? 

What are we to say about what we are now doing to this end? 
Certainly we cannot view the situation with complacency. Here and 
there we are succeeding in some measure, but at this level, as at other 
levels, wide educational experimentation is clearly in order. For one, 
I welcome the concrete proposals which are coming from certain 
quarters as to how critical and creative thinking is to be more effective- 
ly cultivated. I hope that a variety of procedures may be tried. It 
may be, as is suggested in at least one quarter, that the whole cur- 
riculum should be built around the trivium. ‘That would seem to be 
going too far, but I for one should be glad to see careful and sus- 
tained experimentation to see what we can get from the trivium. The 
suggestion has been made that we ought to concentrate on the great 
books. More attention to the great books is certainly in order, but I 
doubt whether we shall find in any set of great books all that we are 
seeking. In general, it seems to me that what we need is an open- 
minded use of a variety of new devices, all directed under critical 
observation to the more effective cultivation of critical and creative 
thinking. ‘That means leaning heavily at times upon the contributions 
of modern science, and any proposals which tend to eliminate the 
thinking of modern science would seem to me quite inadequate. 

Out of such experiences as I have had with higher education, I 
have come to place great emphasis upon close association with the great 
teacher, no matter how he operates. We do not learn how to run by 
merely observing runners; we do not develop skill by merely observing 
the skillful. We learn to run by running; but we learn best how to 
run if we run under the observation and guidance of a much better 
runner. ‘That is the way we learn to think critically and construc- 
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tively—in the presence and under the sympathetic guidance of a better 
critical thinker, whether he uses the Socratic method with the trivium, 
great books, or a laboratory. Whatever his tools, if he is in his own 
right a critical thinker of a constructive type and is patient with the 
neophyte learner, learning takes place in his presence. It is in this 
combination that we can continue to train effectively for critical and 
constructive thinking. 

Just one further factor seems to me of great importance at the 
university level, and that is the wise selection of the company of 
learners who are to associate themselves with the company of the ex- 
perienced teachers. There I find myself, with you, facing what seems 
to me one of the fundamental issues. How do we find the young 
people, who, by natural endowment and interest and impulse, are fitted 
to follow the line of higher education through college and university ? 
Unless I am mistaken, we have to go way down the educational line 
to start the process wisely, certainly down as far as the junior high 
school—even further, probably. We have to deal in terms of a 
cumulative record which gradually exposes the potentialities of the 
boy or girl who is capable of running the full gamut of the educational 
system. Long before students get to the stage of college admission, 
we should have a clear and dependable line on what we may expect 
of those we can accept to advantage. In dealing with this fundamental 
problem I covet close cooperation with those of you who carry the 
work of this association. We can get in time an adequate clarification 
of the purposes of our different types of educational units, but with 
that clarification and the construction of more effective means of 
training and education at the different levels, we must get a better 
and better selection of the student material which is qualified to move 
through to the top of whatever program we are able to offer. 
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THE COLLEGE AND ITS STUDENT 


Wa tter A. Jessup, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


It is no accident that there is a Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. So many elements are common to 
these two stages of activity that this coming-together is a most natural 
thing in the educational world. Both the secondary school and the 
college hold certain purposes in common; both strive for the same end 
product—that is, a person with enduring knowledge, appropriate skills, 
and desirable attitudes. “The secondary schools now enroll sixty-five 
per cent of the youth of the land and it is confidently predicted by 
experts in this field that this will presently increase to at least ninety 
per cent and possibly one hundred per cent. The fact that we have 
today a million and a quarter college students, to say nothing of the 
tens of thousands of students in the extra-collegiate institutions, leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that the whole enterprise is one of mass 
education. Very great overlapping exists in curricular offerings, in 
methods of instruction, and in the purposes of the secondary and 
college types of education. A number of institutions—notably the 
University of Chicago, where thirty per cent of the undergraduates 
are admitted into advanced standing—very definitely propose institu- 
tional recognition of the secondary nature of the first two years of 
college life. A formal type of graduation has even been proposed at 
this point. The 550 junior colleges lend further testimony to public 
recognition of the fact that at least a part of the college area is of a 
secondary nature; tens of thousands of these junior college students 
go into a four-year college after spending a year or two in the junior 
college. And the New York State Survey, just concluded, recom- 
mends a six-year secondary period as a part of the regular public 
educational offerings of the State of New York. 

While there still lingers some talk about college domination of 
the secondary school, this does not seem to be so important in the 
light of the modification of entrance requirements that has gone 
steadily forward for a generation. It is true that admission after 
examination by the College Entrance Examination Board and admis- 
sion by certificate are still the most familiar methods used in the trans- 
fer of students from the secondary school to the college. Yet Brammell 
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has recently reported that there are as many as twenty-five different 
types of college entrance plans with permissable combinations that 
extend the total to thirty-six. Perhaps the most impressive illustration 
of the willingness of the college to open wide the door of admission is 
the experience of the Progressive Education Association, wherein 
hundreds of colleges expressed willingness to accept graduates of some 
thirty secondary schools without restriction as to the nature of the 
units of credit offered. If the present rate of expansion in the junior 
college area should continue, and if the New York State proposal 
should become operative, perhaps the most difficult part of the ad- 
mission problem will no longer be found at the entrance to the fresh- 
man year but will be shifted to the sophomore or junior class. 

At all events the itinerant college student will become an increas- 
ingly difficult problem for the college. A recent study by the United 
States Office of Education on college student mortality indicates that, 
roughly, one-third of the college freshmen fail to appear in the 
sophomore class of the college in which they start. Another third 
drop out before reaching the senior class. While these figures do 
not hold for all colleges, it is a fact that some colleges lose an even 
larger proportion of their students on the way toward graduation. 
The Office of Education reported one institution that lost almost half 
of its entrants at the end of the first year. With this steady leakage 
in enrolment, it is not surprising that many colleges appear to be 
approaching desperation in their campaigns for students. 

Now, we ought to remind ourselves that competition for students 
operates not only at the freshman, but at all other levels. How is the 
college to find students to take the place of the third who depart at 
the end of the first year, of the third who graduate at the end of the 
fourth year, or the other third who trickle out at the end of the 
second or third years? Small wonder that courses are selected and 
credited in a scrappy fashion. In this day of the fleeting scholar many 
colleges are at their wits’ end to hold together a respectable number 
to the end of the course. It takes official note of the date of admission 
and transcribes the student’s previous record and adds up the credits 
thus far earned. ‘Thereafter, at periodic intervals, notation is made 
of grades allotted in the separate courses. With few exceptions this 
record is subject to transfer to any other institution at the request of 
the student. When the required number of credits has been obtained 
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at any or all institutions the student spends a year in residence some- 
where and cashes in his credits for a diploma. It is important to note 
that certain colleges do not encourage this. Haverford does not 
ordinarily permit registration except at the freshman level and, inci- 
dentally, has almost no losses. Swarthmore discourages admission 
beyond the sophomore level. Princeton will not admit students at the 
senior level. Wesleyan operates on a selective basis in the junior year. 
I am not suggesting that all do this but these steps are significant. 


Although the effect of college competition for students has prob- 
ably been under-estimated, nevertheless, with the rapid expansion of 
junior colleges and with the New York State proposal on the horizon, 
it is easy to guess that the future holds for us even more competition 
than we have had in the past. There is nothing in the picture of the 
past that indicates that it will be easier for the college to raise money, 
either through taxation or through gift, in the immediate future. With 
the decline in interest rates, fixed endowments are steadily less produc- 
tive of income for college operation. The extension of high schools to 
junior colleges will ultimately cut into the registration of the freshman 
and sophomore classes where the college has collected most of its 
tuition. ‘This may not mean collapse, but it does mean that a new 
premium will be placed upon administrative capacity, teaching skill, 
and the other factors that contribute to the survival of the fittest of 
the American colleges. 


The complexity of the present situation no doubt has contributed 
to the great interest shown in Bulletin Number Twenty-nine—“The 
Student and His Knowledge’—recently issued by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


As you know this ten-year study was begun in 1928 under the 
direction of Dr. William §. Learned with funds provided by Carnegie 
Corporation through the Carnegie Foundation. It was made at the 
request of a commission representing the Association of College Presi- 
dents of Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. Objective examinations, covering the essentials of 
general education, were given to nearly the entire senior high school 
and college population of the State. Ample time was provided and 
set apart for the purpose of examining these students. The results 
were expertly scored and tabulated. The differences among institu- 


tions and among students themselves proved to be far greater than 
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had been anticipated. While recently there has been widespread dis- 
cussion of the fact that the early college years and the high school 
years were both secondary in nature, and while a few institutions have 
even proceeded to split the organization of the college so as to recognize 
this fact, yet few were prepared for the extreme overlappings revealed 
in the Pennsylvania study. “There was general expectation that such 
an examination would tend to distribute the students in regular grad- 
uation—lower standing in high schools and a little higher in freshman 
college classes, definite increases through the sophomore and junior 
years, and a culmination in the college senior year. 


Actually this was not the case, except for the rough average. 
One-fourth of the college seniors did less well than the average sopho- 
mores, and one-tenth of the college seniors did less well than the high 
school seniors. In fact one-fifth of the high school seniors surpassed 
the college sophomore average. Sophomore achievement ranged from 
the high school minimum nearly to the senior maximum. ‘The average 
sophomore in three institutions did less well than the average high 
school senior ; and on the other hand, eight institutions had sophomore 
classes superior to the average of the State for the senior classes. 
Commenting on this, Dr. Learned says: “Obviously, there is no 
sophomore standard any more than there is a senior standard or a high 
school standard.” He contends that the present four-class grouping of 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior, on a time basis, is ineffective 
even for the program of mass education. In a single senior class, 
students scored as low as 300 and as high as 1200 points. It was also 
found that students in each college tend to cluster about some central 
point. Some colleges seem to attract whole classes of low-ranking 
students. 


These facts may throw light on the question being discussed at 
the University of Minnesota where Dean Johnson reported that half 
of the students who had spent time in other institutions failed to do 
satisfactory work when transferred to that university. The University 
of Michigan is also at work on the question why it loses twenty per 
cent of its students in the College of Liberal Arts and Science. 

Dr. Learned distributed hypothetically all of his students in one 
of the colleges on the basis of achievement to see what would happen 
to these students had they been graduated on an achievement basis 
rather than upon their accumulation of one hundred and twenty 
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semester hours of academic work over a period of four years. He 
found that, had they been graduated on an achievement basis, only 
twenty-eight per cent of the seniors would have taken diplomas, but 
that twenty-one per cent of the juniors, nineteen per cent of the 
sophomores, and fifteen per cent of the freshmen would likewise have 
been so honored. Naturally the median age would have dropped two 
years in this procedure. From the present administrative standpoint, 
such a graduating class would have been intolerable but, in view of 
the fact that from one-half to two-thirds of these college students 
fail to stay through the four years for graduation, it is conceivable 
that some very important possibilities are open to colleges if they will 
study the student ability on the campus, fit their offerings to his 
needs, and break down some of the conventions that now prevent a 
program that will inspire him to stay and work. 


With the competition of the junior colleges, which before long 
may easily become a very powerful factor in this problem, it is pos- 
sible that some of the new administrative machinery that has been 
set up at the University of Chicago may be of added interest. Clear- 
ly, in the next stage of competition for students, the four-year liberal 
arts college will need added alertness in order to hold its own. It 
is also quite possible that the junior college, with fewer traditions, 
will be able to make adjustment to the individual more readily than 
could the old-line college with its traditional pressures. 


Not the least interesting fact of the Pennsylvania study was that 
one-fourth of the high school students examined, who later went to 
college for at least two years, scored lower than half of the high 
school students who did not go to college. We do not know whether 
the extended high school, as proposed in New York State, will pro- 
vide an opportunity for this very intelligent type of high school 
student that now does not go on to college, but it seems certain that 
both state subsidies and income from endowments are today flowing in 
large amounts to individuals who might be replaced by more ap- 
propriate intellectual investments. 


The more one contemplates the fact that institutions lose from 
one-half to two-thirds of their freshmen before graduation, the more 
questions are raised. “The United States Office of Education found 
that in the institutions reporting roughly only one-fifth of the with- 
drawals failed to satisfy the demands of the college; only ten per cent 
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dropped out on account of financial difficulty; but the institutions 
offered and evidently knew no reason whatever for, roughly, one-half 
of the withdrawals that occurred. Nearly the same figures hold for 
the colleges in the Pennsylvania study. ‘This lack of knowledge was 
confirmed by Dr. Learned who found that facilities were lacking 
to use the knowledge about students that the high schools had already 
furnished. In view of the fierce struggle for students, it would seem 
that the best place to recruit sophomores would be the freshman 
class. 


Colleges are keen on establishing indisputable records about the 
time spent in secondary education, and they are insistent about the 
units for examination, but how rarely they ask, as Dr. Learned asks 
the high school: “Does this student possess the ability to comprehend, 
analyse, and carry through an intellectual task?” ‘The careers of a 
number of the most gifted Pennsylvania students were followed to 
college graduation. It was found that the elementary school had 
recognized their superior attainments by rapid promotion, but that 
in high school and college they were very generally compelled to do 
their full time for graduation. ‘The inability of the college to serve 
the individual student was further demonstrated by results of a special 
inquiry which was made when seventy members of an experimental 
group of selected students were admitted to forty-two different col- 
leges, each student accompanied with a complete analysis of his 
abilities and personal history. A competent observer later visited 
thirty-one of these colleges to check on the progress of these students. 
Only eight of the colleges were using these case histories adminis- 
tratively. It seems clear that such neglect in using all available 
information about each individual student will not make friends and 
recruits of students who need the benefit of the institutions’ best 
experience as they proceed on their path of self-education. 


Surely we agree that education is an individual matter ; whatever 
education counts is self-education. To quote from Bulletin Twenty- 
nine: 

“The fundamental conclusion of this study, therefore, is 

that each student’s self-education should constitute the con- 

trolling object of any educational agency that deals with 
him. In order to endure, an education must be self- 
achieved. To place this fact in the foreground should make 
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us wary of factitious aids that obscure the simplicity and 
arduousness of genuine achievement or that weaken a stu- 
dent’s responsibility with over-tutelage. 


* * * 


“The best part of education for youth is to come in contact 
with stirring personalities that have had great adventures 
with ideas. If a young mind can recognize what these 
ideas mean and whither they tend, it is undeniably the 
greatest possible stimulus for him to catch these meanings 
from a living person.” 


The first duty of the institution is to make sure that the student 
has an aim that means something to him. 


“It is pertinent to point out that in discussing scholastic 
matters the term ‘educational aim’ often suffers badly from 
ambiguous ownership. Whose aim is it? Is it the aim 

of the student, of the professor, of the curriculum com- 

mittee, or is it the composite result of a faculty compromise ? 

. . . The only aim that counts in self-education is the aim 

that actually prevails in the student’s mind; and the aim 

that prevails, be it great or little, is never a vaguely echoed 
formula. Whether it be a mere diploma or a scholar’s 
vision, it is whatever motive casts a path of light from the 

end in view to the student’s next step and results in action. 

The first obligation of an institution for education, there- 

fore, is to avoid setting up a meaningless aim or assuming 

that because a student is present in a class he has therefore 
appropriated an aim that was never his.” 

Perhaps our own idealism is to blame for the fact that we are 
not satisfied with what we are doing in college. Faculties are con- 
tinually engaged in the task of modifying the curriculum. Admitting 
officers are constantly tinkering with requirements for admission. 
Colleges are constantly struggling with the problem of getting students 
to take the place of those who have left for one reason or another. 
The proposals for modifying the curriculum range from Antioch 
to St. John’s. We have tried core curricula, we have tried orienta- 
tion courses, and we are now talking about general education. Some 
of us have longed with nostalgic gaze for the trivium and quadrivium; 
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others are looking with a prophetic eye to holoism. We have intro- 
duced deans of students, personnel officers, and all the rest. 


Most of our 1700 colleges are now engaged in fierce competi- 
tion for students with more to come. It has been known that rela- 
tively large numbers of students admitted to college fail to complete 
the course and many of the changes in the programs of admission and 
of organization within the college have been made with the hope 
that by these modifications the college would be more successful in 
holding students to graduation. Of course many of these changes in 
organization have been made with the hope of affecting this situation, 
but we are still a long way from a satisfactory solution of the problem. 


At the same time, it must be remembered, the colleges them- 
selves have become less and less exacting as to the type of preparation 
the student offers. Very generally, colleges have sought to provide 
sufficiently flexible means of admission to relieve themselves of the 
charge of being arbitrary in restricting preparation. On the other 
hand, it is barely possible that the colleges’ desire for students has 
been so great that they have been willing to take improper material 
through one or another of these thirty-six different channels of ad- 
mission. Perhaps mass education is too much for the freshman class, 
even in a small college. If we can believe the testimony given by a 
large number of Pennsylvania graduates in a follow-up series of 
interviews and questionnaires, many faculties have been less success- 
ful than they had hoped in attaining an understanding of the in- 
dividual problems revealed among their undergraduates. “College 
life’ does place a premium on personality and upon the special capaci- 
ties of the different members of the student body. ‘This may explain 
why so many students were fearful that studies might interfere with 
education. Why not organize the academic program so as to place 
a premium on personality and special capacities? It is quite possible 
that the salespeople of these colleges oversell their wares. It is quite 
possible that if the promoting department and the college would get 
together they might find the best market for the sophomore class 
in their own freshman class if they were properly selected and ade- 
quately taught, and if their individual needs were met. Certainly 
the fact that as many as thirty per cent and in a few cases forty to 
fifty per cent of the customers walk out for one or another reason 
is in itself a matter that challenges attention. 
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The various schemes of tutorial instruction, of honors courses, 
of student housing, of personnel work—may all have a part to play 
in a more effective program of selecting and educating the young 
men and women who go to college. Certainly no one would be 
willing to take the stand that the value of college education, as 
measured by the Pennsylvania survey, ought to be appraised through 
an examination of enduring knowledge alone. Even the most extreme 
advocates of new type tests and testing readily admit that life cannot 
be reduced to the bare outline of intellect, be it memory, logic, or 
other mental skill. It is obvious that in this case the whole is 
greater than the sum of all its parts. But the facts that students 
move at will in and out of our colleges, that they transfer almost 
at random from institution to institution, and that colleges compete 


sharply for these fleeting students at every level, impose a heavy 
obligation upon the administrative capacity of boards, executives, and 
faculties to solve the problems involved wisely both for the student 
and for society. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


PROBLEMS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE COLLEGE 


Hart R. Dovuctass, Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina 


Fisher Ames, fiery young senator from Massachusetts once said, 
“Monarchy is like a full-rigged ship which sails proudly out of the 
harbor until it strikes a rock and sinks. Democracy is more like a 
raft. It goes neither fast nor far, nor does it sink, but, damn it, 
your feet are always wet.” Secondary education in America is like- 
wise cumbersome, starry-eyed in ideals, and heavy of foot. It suffers 
peculiarly from severe chronic social lag which saps life from all 
social institutions. It is an apt example of the epigram of Bernard 
Shaw who said, “Education is always driving the tacks where the 
carpet used to be.” 


The problems of secondary education are peculiarly aggravated 
and its shortcomings consequently exaggerated by the twin facts that 
the United States is the only country which makes any serious attempt 
to provide secondary education for all the children of all the people; 
and that only in this country is the education of all secondary school 
pupils attempted in the same type of school. The effects and the 
challenges of these unique undertakings of the American secondary 
schools have become increasingly significant within the last few 
decades. 


One of the greatest problems of the secondary school as we 
recognize that institution today is the adaptation of its curriculum 
to what is approaching a constituency of all young people of high 
school age. This problem is not nearly as simple as many seem to 
think. In the first place, it is not clear that the variations in general 
mental abilities is much greater among high school pupils today than 
a quarter or a half century ago. There have always been many pupils 
of limited abilities in secondary schools. Equally important is the 
fact that universal secondary education means that children are com- 
ing in large numbers from homes of a lower socio-economic and 
cultural level. 
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Teachers and administrators should seriously study the effect 
of this type of home environment on the problem of education in 
school—what it means for the curriculum, for objectives, for methods 
of teaching, discipline and guidance to have boys and girls coming 
from homes characterized by the absence of the decent comforts of 
life; by a lack of morale and character on the part of parents; by an 
absence of appreciation of things intellectual or aesthetic, or perhaps 
even moral. They must determine how these conditions tend to give 
direction to the activities of the school so they will be effective in 
helping these unfortunate boys and girls rather than exaggerating 
their maladjustments. What is of even more importance, these young 
people are going into every occupation in which adults will be en- 
gaged in future years. They will be factory hands, lawyers, wait- 
resses, physicians, five-and-ten cent store clerks, ministers, unskilled 
laborers, teachers, skilled construction workers, stenographers, dentists, 
nurses, farmers and salesmen and wives of these workers. That this 
means much re-adjustment of the curriculum is probably clear to 
most of us. But upon its implications we are not agreed. There 
are those who, after superficial consideration, advocate simply the 
expansion of the program of technical vocational education. The 
unfortunate increase in unemployed youth during the depression seems 
to validate that theory. 

The limitations of vocational education as a major means of 
adapting the program of the secondary school to its present constit- 
uency are numerous, reasonably obvious, and unavoidable. Techni- 
cal vocational education can be given in any school or in a city system 
of schools, however large, in but a small number of the thousands of 
types of vocational jobs. If all youngsters are trained for these few 
types of occupations in which school training can be given a serious 
maladjustment between demand and supply for workers will develop. 
For many positions employing several millions of workers, it is im- 
possible to set up situations in the school which have any considerable 
practical value for training in specific vocational skills. Even though 
this is possible for some types of employment, for many occupations 
employing millions no vocational training is necessary other than that 
which may be acquired on the job in a few weeks or months. The 
problems involved in the uniquely expensive nature of vocational edu- 
cation and in helping young people of the age of 14 or 15 to choose 
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a vocation in which to be trained cannot be ignored. How some of 
us arrived at the conclusion that the total amount of unemployment 
will be reduced by increased vocational education defies all laws and 
rules of logic and reason. 


Lest I be misunderstood as an opponent of vocational education 
or a champion of the outmoded vested interests points of view, I wish 
to make two things clear; first, that vocational education in many 
fields should be carried forward, encouraged, dignified, improved, 
respected and made available to young people in all parts of the 
country; and, second, that the so-called academic subjects of science, 
mathematics, English, and social studies, should be quite radically 
revamped to yield far greater vocational values as well as values in 
other directions. ‘These subjects should yield recreational, civic, 
health, and home membership values, for future workers, and citizens 
of lower socio-economic levels. 


From the point of view of the college, we have certain special 
interests in the secondary school. The college is legitimately con- 
cerned primarily with two aspects of secondary education; first, that 
secondary schools do not permit more capable young people who 
should go to college to sidetrack themselves in a curriculum which 
fails to prepare for college; and, secondly, that the high school prepare 
for college as well as may be done, its prospective college going 
constituency. 

Of course, college professors and college presidents have other 
interests in the secondary school as may be exemplified by the efforts 
of President Eliot of Harvard and others just before the turn of the 
century in attempting to begin secondary education earlier in order 
that the colleges might have more years in which to do their work: 
and by the unfortunate tendency of many college professors to bring 
pressure to bear upon the high schools to abandon their efforts to 
adjust the curriculum to all high school students and to concentrate 
on better teaching of the subjects thought to have unusual disciplinary 
or college preparatory values. 

The college is much concerned that, while the mediocre and the 
dull are being provided for, the bright be not permitted to vegetate,— 
to grow at less than their optimum rate and to develop bad habits 
and standards of study and work. The college is sincerely interested 
in seeing future college students study those subjects which will yield 
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the greatest disciplines for college intellectual endeavor. It has tra- 
ditionally favored these disciplinary subjects both by prescription and 
by energetic partiality in counsel and discussion. “There was until 
recently little doubt as to the identity of these subjects. ‘They were 
those which were the backbone of the high school curriculum as 
studied by the current crop of college professors—and were thought 
to be validated by the obvious superiority of its product in the past. 

We are very much concerned today by the grave doubts and 
suspicions which the results of careful experimentation throw upon 
what we had assumed to be axiomatic. Study after study—yYates at 
the Universities of Kentucky, Cincinnati and Indiana; Sorenson at 
Northwestern; Boardman at Minnesota; Proctor and Bolinbaugh at 
Stanford ; Bramwell at Washington; Stinnette and others at Colorado 
State Teachers College; and others,—seem uniformly to demonstrate 
that for any given degree of intelligence and industry no subject 
or groups of subjects possess any worthwhile superior preparatory 
value. Students who have had little or no mathematics or foreign 
language, for example, make practically as high a scholastic average 
as those of equal intelligence who have had more work in those fields, 
and those students who have several years’ credit in vocational sub- 
jects do as well as those of equal intelligence with none. Only in 
the case of Latin is there an appreciable difference, and even there 
it is so slight as to make the prescription of Latin or any other foreign 
language for college entrance to undergraduate studies in general 
seem unworthy of competent leaders in education. And what is more 
disconcerting is that the number of credits earned in the preferred 
fields is correlated far less with the average mark in college than is 
the score on a forty minute mental test. A mental test, in turn, is 
definitely less closely correlated with the average college mark than 
is the average high school mark. 


How then is the high school to serve best its college-going con- 
stituency if not by steering them into college preparatory subjects? 
Dare I attempt to interpret in a few minutes the implications of scores 
of researches which throw light on this question, including a dozen 
projects conducted by myself and my co-workers in the last five years 
at the University of Minnesota under the auspices of the University 
Board of Admissions? 
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To take the negative aspects first, students apparently are not 
prepared best for college work by any of the following means: 


1. Having them take certain college preparatory subjects. 
2. Coaching them for college entrance examinations. 


Apparently preparation for college is better served by appropriate 
methods and objectives of teaching rather than by the type of subject 
matter. Results of studies of vocabulary tests indicate that prominent 
among factors making for success in college is the possession of an 
effective reading vocabulary — many words and precise meanings. 
Harold Bauer in his M.A. thesis at the University of Minnesota 
presents convincing evidence that the method of study which most 
definitely discriminated between achievers and non-achievers of the 
same mental ability was. the habit of looking up in the dictionary 
words not understood. 


In college, except in a few such subjects as mathematics and 
foreign languages, the successful student is required to read not one 
book in a course but several or many books and in many courses 
much periodical literature. The high school should train its future 
college students in the use of books, in the search for pertinent reading 
material, and in the economical skimming of much material, as well 
as in the careful study of more essential material. It should give 
extensive training in outlining and taking lecture notes. It must 
train students to be responsible for units of work larger than the 
daily assignment, and it should teach them effective procedures of 
review. 

Perhaps even more important than any of these things is the 
responsibility of the secondary school and the student’s actual and 
potential interest in various fields of learning. In the hectic attempts 
of secondary school teachers today to force young people to acquire 
an ephemeral relative mastery of their high school subjects, they impair 
the greatest asset of the youthful mind—its natural curiosity, its 
desire to know. It is my very firm conviction that it is far better 
that a bright youth never attend secondary school than to leave gorged 
with subject matter facts and skills, but with no appetite for more, 
presenting himself at college only for social or vocational purposes, 
but either completely devoid of any interest to learn more or actually 
conditioned to make no more intellectual effort than is necessary to 
obtain the marks necessary for his purposes. 
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In most subjects, the college instructor can overcome the lack 
of much training in mathematics, in science, or in foreign language, 
but the task of overcoming an attitude of indifference and opposition 
to the studies we teach is discouraging. If, as many think, the 
quality of work of college students today is poorer than it was a 
quarter or a half century ago, do not be too quick to place all the 
blame upon such scapegoats as the decreased ability of the college 
student of today or the lessened mastery of the high school graduates 
of elementary or secondary school subjects. ‘The facts, where care- 
fully gathered, do not support such conclusions. Neither should it 
be attributed in too large a measure to poorer college teaching nor 
to the development of collegiate extra-curricular activities. 

A much more likely factor is the use of methods of compulsion 
and the keyed-up drive of secondary school teachers to race their 
pupils through an ever expanding curriculum with sufficient super- 
ficial mastery to pass written examinations. ‘This method of com- 
pulsion by teachers is intensified by misguided efforts at measuring 
the efficiency of teachers and of schools by the test scores of their 
pupils. In the minds of pupils goaded by intensified appeals to all 
sorts of primitive motives,—fear, rivalry, and vanity,—and directed 
in detail in their studies, the chances for developing curiosity and 
interest in the field of thought and activity are much less than for 
developing resentment and negative tendencies. 


Another problem of the secondary school is the better articula- 
tion of its curriculum with that of the college. “Two obvious malad- 
justments may be mentioned. ‘The first of these is the overlapping 
and indefensible duplication in the fields of literature, American his- 
tory, physics and chemistry. Professor Leonard Koos of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago organized most splendidly a dozen years ago a con- 
vincing array of detailed facts concerning the extent to which selections 
in literature, facts in American history, and content and experiments 
in science taught in the upper two years of high school, were retaught 
in the first two years of college. 


Speaking from the point of view of the college, I may say that 
I had little hope then that the colleges would make the needed 
readjustment. Traditionally, the college has insisted that the major 
share of any needed readjustment should be made in the lower schools. 
The hopes of those who were so sure that the new institution, the 
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junior college, would work out the articulation, have not been realized. 
The junior college, with notable exceptions, has turned its back upon 
its exceptional opportunities to make epochal contributions to needed 
curriculum reorganization in the area of grades 11 through 14. It 
has attempted to cloak itself with respectability by aping the cur- 
riculum practices of the first two years of the college. It should be 
conceded, however, that it was furnished an excellent alibi by the 
provincial and autocratic practices of college and university authorities 
who refused to grant credits to transfer students who had been 
taught in courses which were not fairly faithful imitations of those 
taught in their own institutions—reminding one of the practice of a 
generation or sO ago among superintendents of schools who, in order 
to encourage the impression that their own particular schools were 
superior to those in other cities automatically assigned transferring 
pupils to a grade lower than that in which they had been in the school 
from which they came. 


Fortunately, there may be noted certain tendencies in the sec- 
ondary schools which will ameliorate these conditions as they have 
existed. One of these is the increasing number of secondary schools 
which are leaving to the college those units of literature which make 
such great demands upon maturity and appreciative powers as to 
limit their probable appeal to more than a minority of young people 
of high school age. Another is the tendency to give relatively less 
attention to the chronology of American political and military facts 
and more to the present day social and political problems and affairs. 

A third trend towards better articulation is yet in its incipiency, 
though textbooks which will facilitate it have begun to make their 
appearance. ‘This trend may be seen in the revisions of high school 
courses in physics and chemistry. Leaving to the college the more 
theoretical, difficult, mathematical science, the secondary school course 
has been made over into a study of relationship of scientific principles 
and phenomena to home, industry, agriculture, medicine, health, and 
machines. The aim is not a thorough mastery of technical funda- 
mentals as may be gotten in college, but a better chance of appreciat- 
ing and understanding, at least in a general way, the natural and 
mechanical environment in which the ordinary man and woman will 
live. This type of course is likely to go far in preserving and in- 
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creasing the natural curiosity of young people in science and in the 
scientific aspects of life. 


Still another tendency towards better articulation is the rapidly 
spreading conviction that all interests would be better served if 
college preparatory algebra and geometry were postponed to the 
upper two or three years of the secondary school. Not only would 
this result in better learning of mathematics and save teachers the 
strain of attempting to develop mastery of those subjects on the part 
of relatively heterogeneous and immature youngsters, but there would 
be more continuity between secondary school mathematics and the 
college subjects in which they were needed. 

Another problem of the secondary school which invites interest 
and encouragement from the college is its guidance program. One of 
the more important and appealing areas for guidance activities in- 
volves directly the secondary school relationship. The secondary 
school has at once an opportunity and a responsibility for enabling 
high school students to arrive as intelligently as possible at the decision 
whether or not to attend college, what college or type of college to 
attend, and what curriculum to follow. Boys and girls as prospective 
college students have been and are today exploited mercilessly by 
alumni, often including their own parents, by recruiting offices of 
colleges, by their high school teachers, and their older brothers and 
sisters—actuated either by loyalty to dear old Rutgers or by what- 
ever motivates reasonably intelligent people to tell young people what 
is good for them, even though what they tell arises from roots of 
ignorance and bias. 

One variety of bad advice and psuedo-science is the attempt to 
answer the question of whether a given child should go to college 
when the real question more often is,—if he should go to college, 
what college should he attend? ‘Through the data made available 
by the use of the college testing program of the American Council 
on Education, it is perfectly obvious that there are wide differences 
between the average mental ability of like student bodies of different 
colleges. A student on the border line of success in Haverford Col- 
lege, for example, could, with the same application, rank in the upper 
half of a number of other colleges. Facts of this sort should be made 
available to counselors of prospective high school students and students 
should be guided into colleges appropriate to the ability of the stu- 
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dent. We should also be thankful that there are colleges courageous 
enough to undertake the education of young men and women of lesser 
ability, leaving to others the task of educating those more capable. 


In our investigations of the factors related to success in the twelve 
schools and colleges which go to make up the University of Min- 
nesota, marked differences could be noted in the ability apparently 
necessary for success in the various curricula. It is quite clear, for 
example, that general mental ability a little short of that necessary 
in the Medical School is sufficient for reasonable success in the Col- 
lege of Dentistry or in the School of Pharmacy. Women of doubtful 
chances in the College of Education might do fairly well in the School 
of Nursing. Men of doubtful success in the School of Chemistry 
might well hope for average marks in the College of Agriculture. 
A student with sufficient ability to warrant encouragement to attend 
the College of Business Administration might well give serious 
thought before attempting the work in the School of Law. All these 
things are probably as they ought to be, but those attempting guidance 
more often than not fail to realize these facts. 


Another problem in guidance lies in the apparently irresistible 
temptation for the more recently converted apostles of objective tests 
to exploit their less well-informed educational colleagues as well as 
high school pupils by encouraging the belief that questions of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance can be answered fairly accurately 
when and only when those to be guided have taken standard achieve- 
ment tests. With no convincing objective evidence of the validity 
of their claims, promoters of testing programs have with some success 
carried on extensive campaigns to develop a market for tests in which 
they were interested, insisting all along that it was all in the interests 
of guidance of prospective college students. Like most all other 
great pioneers of epochal contributions to knowledge or religion, 
Thorndike, Terman, and others who were the major prophets of the 
modern testing movement must be aghast at the excesses of the later 
generation of test evangelists. 


As a part of the program, these test enthusiasts have spread the 
insupportable hypothesis that test scores indicate much more accurately 
the possibilities of an individual for college work than do high school 
marks, citing as conclusive evidence the studies of Starch and Elliott 
in 1912, which showed that teachers will vary widely in the marks 
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assigned a single examination paper of the subjective type. “They 
fail to realize that the marking practices of secondary schools have 
improved considerably in recent years. “The new concepts and the 
many discussions of marking as well as the improvement of practices 
in test construction have, without doubt, improved the marking of 
students in the secondary schools. ‘There is still room for improve- 
ment. In a study upon which we are still engaged we found a 
coefficient of correlation of .638 between the marks of 1178 graduates 
of eight Minneapolis high schools and their first year marks in the 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts of the University of 
Minnesota, and a similar coefficient of .71 for 402 graduates of six 
St. Paul high schools. Especially important are these facts: not only 
has no testing program ever been shown to be able to furnish data 
so accurately predictive of college success, but if the high school 
averages of these youngsters are multiplied by constants assigned to 
each of the schools to render the marks of the various schools more 
comparable to each other, the resulting coefficients are markedly 
higher, being, for the Minneapolis schools .673, and for the St. Paul 
schools .767. We may conclude that high school marks are not 
only most useful in guidance concerning going to college, but that 
they may easily be made much more so. 


The secondary school has many problems. Its “feet are always 
wet”. Many of them concern us of the college and university. One 
may not characterize or delineate these problems, much less offer 
solutions “from the point of view of the college”, if for no other 
reason because the college has many points of view—I am afraid not 
only as many as there are colleges, but almost as many as there are 
professors, deans, and presidents. 


One point of view, however, is fairly common. We all are 
interested in how the secondary school approaches or solves these 
problems. So many of us are so sure we have the answers, and we 
would much prefer to speculate on the problems of the secondary 
schools than to address ourselves to anything beyond the speculative 
stage concerning the problems incident to our own needed adjust- 
ments. One encouraging attitude of the college I can cite you—the 
slowly but certainly increasing tendency for the college to keep its 
hands off—to give the secondary school a free hand in meeting its 
obligations. I hope that secondary school people will be prompt to 
utilize that freedom. 
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‘THE IMPORTANT PROBLEMS OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Haroitp G. CAMPBELL, Superintendent of Schools of the 
City of New York 


Foremost among the problems of the modern secondary school 
is that of making proper and adequate provision for the vastly in- 
creased number of young men and women who are seeking an educa- 
tion at the secondary level. Among them are many who foresee 
no opportunity to go on to college and who look to the high school 
to prepare them to earn a living. They seek a training that will 
have an immediate rather than a deferred vocational value, and ask 
that we give them a marketable skill or special training for a special 
field where employment opportunities appear to be, numerous. 

Whether, in the light of a certainly uncertain future and in 
view of the little that we really know of a youth’s potentialities 
when he first comes to us from elementary school, we should give 
this type of training to all who seek it, is a vital question. 


Three False Notions 


Before answering or attacking the main problem, we must rid 
our minds of three false notions: 
1. That the general course in traditional academic high school 
is wholly college preparatory and without vocational value. 
2. That those who went to academic high school in the past 
and completed the general course successfully were superior 
intellectually to those who did not go to high school. 


Ww 


That many who are entering high school today will not 
benefit from the general academic course either because they 
do not plan to go to college or because they are interested 
in jobs and would not be in school at all unless the law 
compelled them to be. 


All three of these notions grew out of the same set of circum- 
stances. 


As for the first, the academic high schools were not founded 


to produce academicians, scholars, or gentlemen of leisure. Their 
purpose in a democracy such as ours has always been to prepare young 
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people for useful citizenship and to earn a living—to give them, in 
other words, the training necessary for whatever calling or vocation 
they might later choose to enter. During the early years of the 
present century, however, vocational training was often given outside 
of school. Something akin to the apprentice system prevailed. Jobs 
were plentiful and the youngster just out of elementary school might 
find one easily. The need of a higher education except for those 
who would enter a profession was seriously questioned and even denied 
in a country whose industries were expanding and offered countless 
opportunities for one who was willing to start at the bottom and 
learn the business. “The schools themselves had unwittingly fostered 
this doubt of the need for higher education by pointing repeatedly 
and with pride to the many Americans who had succeeded without it. 


Vocational Value Deferred 


And it came to pass that most of those who enrolled and re- 
mained in high school were those who planned later to enter college. 
Accordingly these schools became known as college preparatory 
schools. ‘Their function as vocational schools in the sense that they 
could prepare for immediate entrance into employment was sub- 
ordinated and the value of their training for a vocation became a 
deferred value. 


When employment opportunities narrowed, thousands who had 
not gone to high school could not hold their jobs, and knowing only 
the work they had been doing since they left elementary school, were 
unable to find other jobs. ‘Thousands who had gone through high 
school but with a view toward becoming doctors, or lawyers, or civil 
engineers were unable for economic reasons to continue in college and 
found themselves looking for jobs with an education that was in- 
complete. Complaint was heard that a general high school course 
had no practical value in an emergency. It gave one a little of this 
and a little of that but didn’t train a person to do anything particular 
that dozens of other people couldn’t do equally well. And to an 
extent this complaint was justified, for as we have seen the general 
high school course had become essentially a college preparatory course 
and was not taught with its vocational value immediately in view. 
That, as we have said, was looked upon as a deferred value. 
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Quick Employment 


The result was that we were asked to throw out the traditional 
subjects and to offer instead a variety of highly specialized courses 
leading to quick employment. What good were English literature, 
history, mathematics, Latin, physics and chemistry? ‘The demand 
was for a training readily convertible into cash. But let us consider 
for a moment why these so-called traditional subjects were included 
in the general course when the high schools were established. Why 
did we determine to teach them English literature rather than to 
repair bicycles; mathematics rather than harness making; and general 
science rather than how to be a blacksmith? 


“The Deserted Village’ 


We did not ask them to read Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village” 
because we believed that all or even some of them could write a 
poem that is comparable and sell it to a magazine, or that the ability 
to recite it from memory would help one get a job or be the life of 
the party in a company of friends. We asked them to read it be- 
cause thought is required to understand it and because it stimulates 
thought. We asked them to read it because of the ideas and ideals 
it embodies, the social and economic significance it carries, the use 
of language it teaches, and for its sheer beauty. All of these are 
very practical reasons whether the person taught is to become a 
lawyer or a mechanic and at the same time an intelligent citizen 
with an appreciation of the finer things in life. 


No “Pull” in a “Want Ad” 


We did not decide to teach mathematics to make mathematicians 
or history to make historians. We did not offer Latin because we 
believed one would delight to read Virgil in the original or because 
we thought a boastful statement to the effect that “I can translate 
Latin” would have much pull in a “situations wanted”’ ad. 

Nor did we think that our high school freshmen would have 
any particular taste or natural liking for these or certain other more 
or less difficult subjects when they came to us in their great wisdom 
and maturity of judgment at the age of 13 or 14. 

So without asking them, we insisted upon mathematics because 
we knew it would teach them to be accurate and to exercise care 
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and because we knew there were and always would be many ways 
to make a living in which a knowledge of mathematics is essential. 
Since we could not think of a single human endeavor in which ac- 
curacy and care are non-essentials, and since no one could tell who 
among our students might start as a bank clerk, an insurance agent, 
or a salesman with a complicated price schedule, we taught mathe- 
matics to all. 


Enjoyment of High School 


And we taught history to all because we know that a thorough 
understanding of the social and economic problems of the present is 
dependent upon a thorough understanding of the history of the past, 
and indeed upon geography and general science and mathematics and 
all those other subjects of doubtful value that interfere so frequently 
with the modern student’s enjoyment of high school. We taught 
history and civics and geography even though we didn’t call them 
social studies. 


We knew then as we know now that the real “news behind the 


b 


news” in world politics and international affairs may be found in any 
good history textbook, and that a key to modern problems of govern- 
ment is in Gibbon’s Rome. 

We included Latin because of its contribution to our language, 
our laws and our customs and we asked our students to read Cicero 
not because we expected them to become orators or remember the 
substance of what he said, but because we knew the reading would 
give them a readiness and facility in writing and speech that they 
could not otherwise obtain. 


Polaroid 


We taught them physics and chemistry and biology because we 
knew that every scientific advance would be dependent upon a knowl- 
edge of these subjects. 


And in time there came the Diesel engine, television and polaroid, 
all given to us by men of science, men who had studied physics, and 
chemistry, and mathematics. And as for the future, the research 
director of a great corporation has said that the most important 
scientific discoveries from the standpoint of human welfare are those 
that are yet to be made. 
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So we see that these subjects are all very practical, all quite 
vocational. 


The Fau!t 


The fault was that we did not always teach them as such, as Dr. 
Douglas has said the fault is probably in our methodology, nor bring 
home to all our youth the practical application and vocational value 
of the traditional academic curriculum. ‘This fault has been remedied 
partly by the so-called vocational high schools and partly by the 
academic high schools which are attended today by many who in 
former times would have gone directly from elementary school into 
employment but who now seek a broader training that will fit them 
for more than one type of work. 


Tie to Reality 


Academic teachers must see more clearly the vocational applica- 
tion of the subjects they teach and tie them more closely to reality 
where the relationship seems obscure. Vocational teachers have done 
an excellent job in this respect. ‘The dullest subject may be made 
of interest by the inspired teacher and we must start with the convic- 
tion that the ways of the school must be mended and its methods of 
teaching adjusted to the learning capabilities of the child. Studies 
may be made a delight as well as “to serve for delight”. 

We may deal very briefly with the other two false notions, if 
indeed we have not already dealt with them. 


The Brightest Boys and Best Brains 


That those who went to academic high school in the past and 
completed the general course successfully were superior intellectually 
to those who went directly from elementary school into employment, 
is certainly not true. In the first place a high school education was 
not universally accepted as necessary and only a very small percentage 
of all our youth enrolled. Many of our brightest boys were urged 
by parents not to “waste time” in high school but to start at once 
in business and “grow up with the firm”. Such was the advice 
followed by the vast majority and indeed in the twenties we were 
told on frequent occasions that America’s industrial supremacy was 
due to the fact that her best brains had gone into business and finance 
rather than into the learned professions. Today the best brains and 
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the brightest boys are going to high school and later to college if 
possible, before even thinking of a business career, and no longer is 
education considered a waste of time. 


Also False 


The third notion is false and will remain false if we continue 
to stress the imniediate vocational value of the general academic course 
and to demonstrate its thoroughly practical applications. Witness 
what the vocational high schools are doing by establishing a close 
relationship with employers. 


No Adolescent Nursery Schools 


When, however gainful, employment for youth is to be post- 
poned until he is out of his teens, the need is not for two additional 
years of high school, or for adolescent nursery schools, but for in- 
creased educational facilities of college grade so that all may have a 
broad basic training in the fundamentals with an opportunity for 
later specialization at the college level. 


The difficulty now is that a boy of 15 may elect to specialize 
in aviation mechanics let us say, in a non-college preparatory school. 
He completes his course but is not able immediately to find employ- 
ment. A job is open in another field but he is unable to qualify because 
he lacks the training. If an opportunity to go to college comes to 
him he cannot take advantage of it because he lacks the proper courses. 
In either case he is out of luck. 


Vocational Schools Will Be College Preparatory 


But as time passes the distinction between the so-called academic 
high school on the one hand and the so-called vocational high school 
on the other, will tend to disappear. Both are teaching academic 
subjects. Both are really vocational schools with the former giving 
emphasis to underlying principles and the latter to processes. Each 
will become more like the other, and the vocational high school, now 
offering only terminal courses, will ultimately become college prepara- 
tory for those of its students who wish to go to college. 


Preference for General Training 


Our preference should be for general training first, giving to 
each student an education of such breadth and content that he will 
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be able to serve the community usefully irrespective of what tech- 
nological changes take place and irrespective of the part that chance 
may play in presenting opportunities to him when he leaves school. 


From Shore to Shore 


The late Judge Cardozo, lamenting the uncertainty that jurists 
sometimes have of the ultimate wisdom of their decisions, once re- 
marked upon the peace of mind that must come to the designer of a 
mighty bridge: 

“The finished product of his work is there before his 
eyes with all the beauty and simplicity and inevitableness 

of truth. He is not harrowed by misgivings whether the 

towers and piers and cables will stand the stress and strain. 

His business is to know. If the bridge were to fall, he 

would go down with it in disgrace and ruin. Yet withal, 

he has never a fear. No mere experiment has he wrought, 

but a highway to carry men and women from shore to 

shore, to carry them secure and unafraid, though floods rage 

and boil below.” 


Well might we schoolmen voice the same lament, for whether 
the youth that we send forth from school will stand the stress and 
strain of life, go forward to the other shore secure and unafraid, few 
if any of us can say. 


But if we give him an understanding of the fundamentals in 
the major fields of human knowledge, cultivate his appreciation of 
art, literature and music—and if as well we make him thoughtful, 
instil in him a respect for work and determination to do his work 
thoroughly and well, with the conviction that true happiness is the 
result of accomplishment and service, we give him things that are of 
real and enduring value, and the probability is strong that the bridge 
will stand from shore to shore though floods rage and boil below. 
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DISCUSSION 
1. Witi1am M. Connor; Superintendent of Schools, Allen- 


town, Pa.: Mr. Chairman, I have two questions that I should like to 
throw out. I, too, find myself in agreement with the first speaker, the 
second speaker, and the Chairman, and I fancy many of you are also 
in agreement, and that raises the question why, with so many of 
us in agreement, are the high schools showing so much lag? The 
second question that I should like to leave with the original speaker 
(Superintendent Campbell) is this, what, after all, is this new junior 
college going to be? I am sure that I agree with the speaker that, 
just as ten years ago boys and girls graduating from the eighth grade 
or the ninth grade were not getting positions, so now, the boys who 
are graduating from high schools are not getting positions, and the 
school has got to step in and take care of them for another two years. 
Are these two years going to be, as some businessmen have said to 
me, simply periods of leisure in which we shall keep them out of 
mischief at the least possible public expense until they can find jobs, 
or are these years going to be years of constructive work both for 
living and for working? 

Then I should like to emphasize two or three of the points 
which I think were made in the course of these other addresses, 
somewhat in my own fashion. I have come to look at this whole 
problem of secondary education not from the standpoint of prepara- 
tion for college but from the standpoint of a person engaged in 
helping young people to raise their standards of living. I want to 
tell a story that has impressed me very much, because it illustrates 
one of our dilemmas. Frequently neither the school, the church, nor 
the Y. M.C.A., nor the Boy Scouts, can go down to the standards 
at which certain people are living, and go to work to raise them. 
Their whole program is based on activities which are so much higher 
than the activities of the group that they would like to help that 
they cannot close up the gap. 

Some years ago a young man went into one of the tougher parts 
of our town and located there four or five boys who occasionally 
worked, but when they did work spent their money on Saturday 
evening on bootleg hooch, and in petty robbery and thievery, and 
breaking car windows and other vandalism. He made their ac- 
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quaintance and he made friends out of them. Finally he said to 
them: “Boys, wouldn’t it be good this Saturday evening if you would 
come over here to this little old store room that I have rented, where 
I have a stove and it will be nice and warm, and we will get a case 
of beer and drink it? We will play cards.” By that appeal he 
saved five boys from jail, from a life of crime, and turned them into 
rather innocent, idle, beer-drinking, card-playing young men. He 
really raised their standard of living. 


Now, I am not advocating that we reach down that low or 
that we teach that next step. I am telling that story to illustrate 
the fact that we have got to face this problem of raising standards 
of living. How low we have got to go I don’t know, but we have 
got to go a lot lower than we have ever gone before, and we have 
got to pull young people up a lot faster than we ever have before. 

In a study of why children leave high school, in the town that 
I represent, we found that it wasn’t economic problems, it wasn’t 
illness, it wasn’t dullness—the distribution of children who leave 
school is the same as those who stay on with respect to all those 
traits. “There was one thing that distinguished every one of them. 
He couldn’t read well enough to do the work he was asked to do. 
A careful program of remedial reading raised the enrollment of the 
high school nearly ten per cent in a single year, due to those who 
stayed on, who before did not stay on. 

Another reason why children sometimes leave school is that they 
cannot get any vocational training on their level, and the program 
there, it seems to me, is that we do have to find means of giving 
vocational training suitable to the abilities of the pupils who are 
attending schools or who would attend schools if we had the right 
facilities. 

I do not want to make a speech on that subject, because the 
Chairman can make a better one. Just as he has the best remedial 
reading program, so does he have such schools. But we are faced 
with the problem to-day of differentiation of curricula, courses of 
study and schools to suit the abilities and interests of the pupil, and 
I mean what I say there when I say “differentiation” of schools. 
Actually, the standards of living of many of the children coming into 
secondary schools to-day are so low that no effective day-in and day-out 
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contacts can be made between those pupils and the upper middle 
group attending school. 


We boast about our democracy, but if we will face the facts, 
we shall have to face that one. There is no possibility of conducting 
effective education for the lowest twenty or thirty per cent who are 
going to be recruited in our secondary schools in the next three, four, 
five and ten years in the same building, in the same courses, or under 
the same teachers as we educate the upper ten, twenty or thirty per 
cent. ‘They just aren’t in contact at all. Democracy has to face that 
fact and conduct education in separate institutions, by different 
methods, before that gap can be bridged. 


There is one other thing that I want to emphasize before I sit 
down. I am inclined to believe, and this is based on a recent vocational 
survey made in our own town, that the biggest fault in our schools 
to-day with respect to vocation is the neglect of the sub-engineer, the 
sub-professional man. There has developed in the last ten or twenty 
years a great group of occupations which are not engineering, but 
they perform one or two processes which an engineer does, under the 
supervision of an engineer, or they perform one or two art processes 
which an artist performs, under the supervision of an artist, and we 
have got to turn large sections of our schools into technical schools 
in the sense that we are going to give the technology of science and 
art for actual use in industry, in occupations which are comparatively 
new. ‘They are neither trades, nor are they engineering, but they are 
skilled occupations and training for them will have to be done, in 
large measure, in the upper grades of the high school, and in these new 
junior colleges. Thank you. 

2. Dr. E. D. GrizzEL_; University of Pennsylvania: About 
all I would like to do is to call attention to four rather significant 
points that have been made by both speakers, and I shall not try to 
identify the speakers. 


It seemed to me that both of them called attention to what might 
be characterized as a changing tradition in secondary education in this 
country. We have shifted quite definitely from the old classical 
tradition to a modern democratic, perhaps industrial democratic, 
tradition. I don’t think it is entirely industrial, and it isn’t entirely 
democratic, but we are moving in the direction of that, and as a 
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consequence we are meeting problems that we have never faced before 
under the old tradition. 


A second problem that I think is exceedingly important, as they 
presented it, is the problem of vocational education. ‘The vocational 
school is not the place for the incompetents or the misfits. It is the 
place for young people with intelligence and aptitude and we will have 
to save money and human abilities by a better selection of our young 
people for vocational preparation on the secondary level or on any 
level beyond that. It seems to me also that we have discovered in the 
mistakes that we have made in attempting to teach young people to 
perform vocational activities in the world outside of school, by setting 
up situations in the school, that that is not the way to do it. Somehow 
or other we have got to get back to a cooperative basis in the develop- 
ment of vocational abilities of the types that are needed in the various 
occupations of our communities. 

The third point that it seems to me to have been emphasized over 
and over again to-day is the return to a recognition of the importance 
of college preparation or preparation for entrance to higher institutions. 
I am not talking about the old traditional college preparatory program, 
but a program this is broad enough to take young people who have 
abilities for education beyond the secondary school level, no matter 
what the type of institution, and help them to meet the situations that 
will confront them when they get into the higher institution. It is not, 
as I see it, primarily, a problem of mastery of subjects. It is rather a 
problem of constant guidance and direction of growth all the way 
through the secondary school into the higher institution. Entrance 
upon higher education is an individualized process, and not a process 
of mass induction of young people through a large admissions office 
into a large institution and losing sight of the individual. It involves 
articulation of the two institutions, and a very different procedure 
from the kind that we have had to use during the last twenty or thirty 
years with the large influx of young people into higher institutions. 


A fourth point that has been suggested is that we ought to recog- 
nize the fact that after all, education is a continuous process. The 
process is one of continuous growth, and it must be carried on con- 
tinuously. There should not be the decided break in the education 
of the young person who leaves the secondary school and transfers to 
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college which is typical of American practice. I should say that what 
we need most is a very definite clarification of objectives for those 
youth with aptitude for further and higher education, and until we 
have that, we shall continue to have trouble in stimulating our youth 
toward higher intellectual ideals. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


FATHER RyAn, St. John’s Preparatory School 


I would like to ask a question of Dr. Campbell. You men- 
tioned that true happiness is accomplishment and service. Just for 
my own curiosity and for the information of others, would you in 
some way tell me what that accomplishment means and what that 
service is? What I have in mind is this: Mayor La Guardia, at 
the Pan-American Conference, according to the New York Times, 
said that what we must teach our children is to say “Ave Maria!” 
instead of “Ave Dictator!” I am wondering if what he said there 
has ever been clarified in the New York schools. Would they be 
allowed to teach what Mr. La Guardia says: “Ave Maria!’’? 

Dr. CAMPBELL: I don’t think the two ideas go together. I 
think that one of the things we have been getting away from re- 
cently is that the child does anything that his own interests dictate. 
What I mean by accomplishment, is that when a boy is given a job, he 
ought to stick to that job until he finishes it. I know of no greater 
source of satisfaction that any of us have ever had than when we can 
sit down and say: “There were times when | didn’t think | was going 
to make it, but I have done the job!’ That is the kind of education 
that I think we ought to have. 

Dr. Haic (White School, New York): First of all, my hearty 
appreciation for the remarks by Superintendent Campbell. Along 
that line, perhaps Superintendent Campbell, of all men, might be able 
to comment on my question. I was greatly astonished by the recent 
report, as far as it was published in the papers, and I am wondering, 
without attempting to criticize anything we have said to-day, if perhaps 
our thought of increasing the years of secondary education will not 
be the greatest crime in the history of American civilization. We are 
being criticized for high cost, for long summer vacations, for idle 
students. What are we doing, to take up the last few words of 
Superintendent Campbell, to take these thousands upon thousands of 
boys and girls, during the years of fourteen up to eighteen, who are 
not solely interested in sitting at a desk for intellectual study and give 
them the pride and accomplishment and the interest in the physical 
activities of building something in the prime of their youth? You as 
boys and you as girls were doing something more than living a purely 
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intellectual life, were going into the back yard and helping to build a 
barn, were going out and learning a trade. We are taking these boys 
and girls, bubbling with energy, and not solely interested in intellectual 
achievements, and holding them in a classroom forty-five minutes 
throughout a nine-to-three day. What can we do, Superintendent 
Campbell, not to run away from these parents who are shirking these 
responsibilities, but to ask the adults in New York, for example, to 
help us meet that phase of youth’s interests and problems? 


Dr. CAMPBELL: I think you know, since you said you were 
from New York, that we are trying to do what Dr. Douglass sug- 
gested before. We are trying, first, to change our methodology. | 
don’t mean that we are going to go into any soft pedagogy at all. 
My record over many years stands against anything like that. These 
boys and girls of New York City are not living on a farm, and there 
are no chores to do home at all. “There is nothing even for the girl 
to do now that there is a washing machine in the house. We are 
therefore putting into the academic high schools, craft courses. I 
don’t believe that in the city high schools, you can train an aviation 
mechanic; it is ridiculous to think so. But what we can do is to put 
in a general shop, so that when the boy comes out, even of an academic 
high school, he knows what a lathe is, he knows what a bit is, he 
knows how to use a saw, and he knows how to put a washer on a 
faucet. In other words, whatever job he may go into, he has a 
knowledge of the basic skills of tools. 


Your second question is how we are to get the parents to back 
us up in this work. Any superintendent of schools and any principal 


here knows how difficult it is to get parents interested in their own 
children. 


I recall, at the time I was a high school principal, an incident 
which I think illustrates what I mean. We had a boy who was a nice 
chap but after every marking period he was up before my desk. We 
had a rule that if you failed in two subjects, you had to see the 
principal, and every such period I knew I could expect him. We had 
another rule in New York City, in the academic high schools, that you 
couldn’t take a subject for a third consecutive time, the theory being 
that if the taxpayer had given you two semesters of work and had paid 
for it, you shouldn’t waste any more money, so there came a time 
when I had nothing more to offer this boy. However, fortunately, we 
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had a shop. I gave him four periods of shop and I thought he ought 
to really have English, so I put him in an English class, too. ‘The 
next marking period he didn’t come. I was rather lonesome, so I sent 
for him and said: “Do you know, I’m a little bit surprised that you 
weren't here.” “Well,” he said, “you know, I only failed in one 
subject this time.” I said: ““What was that?” He said: “English.” 
I said: “What about the four periods of shop?” He said: “That’s 
swell! You know, Mr. Campbell, that’s the real stuff! That’s not 
a lot of bunk like all this Latin and all this business. I can do this 
shop work.” 

So I sent him back and then sent for the shop teacher, who said 
that this fellow was the brightest boy he had in any class. I didn’t 
have the goods that he ought to buy from me. I telephoned his father 
and said: “Won’t you come around to me and talk to me about 
Tom?” He said: “I am awfully busy. Take it up with the Mrs. 
She will talk about it.” I said: “Listen, I know you spend a lot of 
time on your motor boats. ‘That seems pretty important. What is 
the matter with spending a little time on the boy?” But he just 
couldn’t find the time. His wife did come to see me and as I told 
her this story, I said: “We undoubtedly have on our hands a 
mechanical genius, and we are spoiling him here. I would like you 
to allow me to place him in some school like the Brooklyn Technical 
High School.” She looked me right in the eye, and said: “Mr. 
Campbell, I want you to know that his grandfather went to Prince- 
ton, his father went to Princeton, and he is going to Princeton.” I 
said: ““Madam, he is never going to get within a thousand miles of 
Princeton,” and of course, her attitude was that I didn’t know how 
to run the school. He was taken out and put into a preparatory 
school, and I happen to know that the boy has just wasted his life. 


It is awfully hard to get the parents to cooperate. The only 
thing you can do is to keep on trying, through your parents’ associa- 
tions and through your other organizations in your particular com- 
munity. I hope you will have more success than I have had. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1938 
CONFERENCE ON TENTATIVE RESULTS OF THE 
COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 
Presiding officer E. D. Grizze.Li, Chairman 
of Commission on Secondary Schools 


1. VALIDITY OF RESULTS AND 
PLANS FOR UTILIZATION 


Wa ttTerR C. EeExs, Coordinator of the Cooperative Study 


(The address by Dr. Eels was in large measure an explanation 
of lantern slides which cannot be reproduced in this volume. The 
substance of this material will be published in a forthcoming volume, 
“Evaluation of Secondary Schools,” now being prepared in the office 
of the Cooperative Study.) 


2. APPLICATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
COOPERATIVE STUDY IN EVALUATING 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
R. D. MatrHews, University of Pennsylvania 


The Chairman, because of your action yesterday morning, might 
have borrowed an announcement from the radio and said, “The 
program regularly scheduled for this time will not be heard.” The 
action which you took makes it less appropriate to discuss ways and 
means of using the material developed by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. I thought, however, that you might be 
interested in an explanation of one phase which Dr. Eells used when 
he spoke of “‘all the work’’, because the visiting committees have work 
to do. 

The first three days, or perhaps I should say, the first four days 
this week, I participated in a conference evaluation of the Chestertown 
High School, Maryland. We started Sunday night with a meeting 
with the State Supervisor for High Schools of Eastern Maryland, the 
county superintendent and the principal of the high school to be 
evaluated. The materials which had been prepared by the principal 
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and the staff were submitted and we discussed them at some length. 
We were rather astonished to find that the high school principal had 
summarized all of the data which he had presented. It was thought 
that the summary forms and computation forms were too complicated 
to be done by someone who had not had special training in carrying 
out the computations involved. The computations should not be 
made until after the visiting committee has visited the school, but 
nevertheless it showed that it could be done. 

At that time, we discussed certain general phases of the school 
and the community and the philosophy of the school, and thus got a 
clearer picture of the school and of the service it was rendering to 
that community. The next morning at eight-thirty, twelve high 
school principals from nearby counties who were to make up the 
visiting committee, together with the high school supervisor and the 
county superintendent of the county in which Chestertown High 
School is located, spent about an hour discussing the philosophy of 
the school. 

I hope you realize, and I know that those who are more familiar 
with the material do realize, that this is an extremely important part 
of the program. A school is evaluated in terms of what it is trying 
to do, not in terms of what some other school is trying to do, or in 
terms of what secondary schools in general should be trying to do. 
We evaluate a school in terms of its philosophy, its objectives, and its 
pupil needs. 

There were fifteen people to visit eleven teachers. Perhaps you 
wonder how we kept out of each other’s way in a school of about 
285 pupils. We visited classes for all the time the school was in 
session, had lunch in the school cafeteria, and talked with the students 
during the lunch hour. At the preliminary meeting in the morning, 
the group of visiting committees were divided into two groups—you 
might say were organized on two bases: one relative to the subject 
fields to be visited. Each subject field or, because of the smallness of 
the school, a group of subject fields, were allocated to a certain group 
of visitors, and the arrangement was that each teacher was to be 
visited at least once by at least two different visitors. In all cases in 
this school, because of the smallness of the school, the teachers were 
visited by more than two different visitors. Some of the teachers were 
visited as many as three times by the same visitor in addition to the 
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visits by other members of the visiting committees. In addition to 
that, at least two members of the visiting committee were given 
responsibility for investigating one area, such as the pupil activity 
program, the guidance program, the curriculum or the administration. 
May I call attention to this fact—when Dr. Eells said that we do not 
want to stop at the principal’s office, may I assure you that this 
administration form does not stop at the principal’s office. It is really 
the administration of the principal which we are evaluating as well 
as the administration as it appears in an organization chart or plan. 


Those individuals responsible for the study of a particular area, 
such as the guidance program, talked with the members of the school 
who were responsible for that area of the school. The group re- 
sponsible for evaluating the pupil activities discussed the general 
aspects of the program which had been presented in the report. It is 
desirable also to talk with the pupils in order to get a more complete 
picture of the total activity program than is presented by the evaluative 
criteria. 

In the evening, eight county superintendents of nearby areas came 
in to hear the reports, which in this case were final reports on two 
major areas: the library and the plant. I hope you appreciate the 
fact that this was a training conference as well as an evaluation of 
the school. We were helping those who were to participate in the 
evaluation program to be carried out in Maryland to understand the 
materials, and to develop competence in the use of them in other 
schools. ‘The county superintendents were interested in discovering 
how such an evaluation was carried out. The committee responsible 
for checking the reports on the library and the plant presented final 
reports on these areas. As a result of that, there was a great deal of 
discussion of what was involved in the evaluation of the schools in 
those areas. “The discussion stopped at 11:20 on Monday night. 

We were visiting classes again at nine o’clock on Tuesday, and 
somewhat the same program took place during that day. Arrange- 
ments were made for sub-committees responsible for areas other than 
the library and the plant to prepare their final reports, which were 
given to the group as a whole. You will appreciate the fact that each 
member of the visiting committee, regardless of his specific responsibil- 
ity, was observing all phases of the school program in order that he 
could participate in the general discussion of the final reports. 
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The final reports of all but one area—Guidance—were given on 
Tuesday night to the entire visiting committee. We stopped that 
night at 12:20. 


I do not want to frighten you at this time, but I do want to 
show the care and emphasis upon thoroughness which characterize 
the work of visiting committees using the Cooperative Study materials. 
It could be much more quickly done if the conference aspect were 
not emphasized, but we feel this year it is extremely important that 
the conferences and the thoroughness of use of the materials should be 
emphasized with all of the men who, in later years, will participate 
in evaluation procedures in various parts of the country. 


On Wednesday morning, we met at 8:30 and the final report 
of the guidance program was presented to the entire group. ‘That 
took about an hour and a half, and at 10 o’clock, we had a conference 
with the principal. In this conference, some general conclusions were 
presented to him. ‘The statistical summary will be sent later in the 
form of thermometers. These general impressions developed out of 
the various discussions which we had had and which we felt should 
be transmitted to the principal in order that he might see what were 
the major points—strengths and weaknesses which the visiting com- 
mittees had discovered. We stopped at 12 o'clock. 





That was a typical conference evaluation of a relatively small 
school. I think you will see that we did attempt to study, how suc- 
cessfully we don’t know, a functioning school, not only studying the 
material that had been presented to us by the school but also studying 
the school thoroughly. 


I hope that this meets the phase of the assignment which I was 
asked to cover. I thought you might be interested in hearing some of 
the details of how a visiting committee works. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE COLLEGE 
AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 


IS THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
TO THE COLLEGE PROGRAM THAT 
OF IMPLEMENT OR ADJUNCT? 


Cart M. Wire, University of North Carolina 


Careful students of college library administration! find themselves 
fairly well agreed on two fundamental propositions. First, the ef- 
fectiveness of a college library cannot be judged accurately by any 
known objective standard. Second, the best college libraries have 
features in common which, if absent, render a library ineffective. “he 
second proposition, of course, is the corollary of the first. Thus a 
library with a well-planned, commodious, centrally located building, 
a staff adequate in size and properly trained, a well organized and 
indexed collection of books selected with special reference to the needs 
of the local institution, a plan of systematic training for students in 





the use of the library—a library with these assets may or may not be 
as effective as its neighbor a few hundred miles away; but, if it lacks 


them, it can be set down as of precious little educational consequence. 


Standards dealing with the prerequisites of library service, such 
and are still playing—an 





as buildings, books, staff, etc., have played 
important part in the improvement of the libraries of American schools 
and colleges. They have brought to consciousness needs which other- 
wise would have been less generally understood, and have thus per- 
formed an educational function not always fully appreciated; they 
have kept building mistakes from being made which, once given shape 
in brick or stone, remain, as one writer phrases it, “a monument of 
misinformation that is a continual embarrassment to their perpetra- 
tors” ;* they have loosed purse strings for books and services sorely 
needed ; and, in general, they have served to keep library affairs in 
the hands of those who know most about them and out of the hands 
of those who know least about them. 





1 Much that is said in this paper applies to the university library, but it is the 
college library in the more restricted sense of the term which is uppermost in mind. 

?McCrum, Blanche P. An estimate of standards for a college library. Lexington, 
Va., Journalism Laboratory Press, Washington and Lee University, 1937, p. 136-7. 
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But standards which confine themselves to the prerequisites of 
library service could hardly be expected to prove adequate for evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of library service. An extreme but vivid ex- 
ample of the margin left for local initiative and imagination is pro- 
vided by the State School Library Supervisor who inspected a newly 
accredited high school. The library measured up to the letter of state 
and regional standards in every particular; but when the supervisor 
insisted on seeing with her own eyes, she found every shiny new book 
neatly in place securely padlocked in a specially constructed case in 
the principal’s office. “We had just enough books to get the school 
accredited,’ the principal innocently explained, “and we couldn’t 
take a chance on losing our rating by having the books exposed.” 

The need of developing library facilities has not passed. How- 
ever, schools, colleges, and accrediting bodies the country over are now 
taking considerable interest in the use of these facilities. ‘This phase 
of library development has at times been neglected, partly, I suppose, 
because other phases are more tangible and easier to measure objective- 
ly, partly because of an unexamined supposition on our part that once 
we get some books and trained librarians, the librarians will get the 
books used and no one else need do very much about it. However, 
experience has taught us that use does not follow automatically upon 
the acquisition of library facilities and personnel. Instead, library 
use comes more often when an institution as a whole sets to work in 
a given way. Hence the need of emphasizing, besides the prerequisites 
of library service, the pattern of effort employed by the more successful 
institutions. ‘Typical of the new emphasis is the official statement of 
principles and standards for accrediting institutions of higher educa- 
tion released by the Middle States Association in November, 1937. 
“It cannot be too strongly urged,” the statement reads, “that the 
library is the heart of any higher educational institution. The very 
first consideration is the degree to which the books it possesses support 
and supplement the instruction it offers and the extent to which both 
faculty and students actually use such books. The Commission will 
insist above all else that a college library shall not be a repository. 
The modern college cannot justify itself without a library which gives 
evidence of constant and productive use.” 


By way of further orientation with regard to the problem of use, 


suppose we describe more in detail the view of the college library 
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which emerges as we read between the lines of statements of this kind. 
Briefly, the tendency, as I understand it, seems to be to regard the 
library as one of the essential means by which an institution of higher 
education, considered as a well integrated whole, carries out the 
purposes for which it exists. The library thus justifies its existence, 
not as an isolated unit with its own program, but as a means of 
carrying out the regular program of the institution. I stress the idea 
of instrumentality. Some of us, librarians in particular, speak at 
times as if use—sheer volume of use—were the important thing. It 
may be for certain types of libraries. I am not prepared to say. How- 
ever, as I interpret the thinking of college librarians and their col- 
leagues, they are interested less in the quantity of reading done per se 
than in the larger educational purposes it serves. 


A library performing such a genuinely educational function might 
be termed an implement of the regular college program, particularly of 
the instruction program. As defined by Merriam’s unabridged Web- 


ster, an implement is an article ‘ , 


‘serving to equip,” a tool “forming 
part of equipment for work.” Used as a transitive verb ‘implement’ 
means “to accomplish, fulfill, complete, carry out.’”’ It is the use of the 
college library as an implement of the regular college program, par- 
ticularly its program of instruction and research, which strikes me as 
relatively new. Such use of a library certainly implies an importance 
of books and libraries but the two things, the actual use of the library 
as an implement and the recognition of the importance of books and 
libraries, should not be confused. Recognition of the importance of 
books and libraries is not new. President Clap of Yale, writing in 
1743, tells us that at the meeting of the founders of that institution 
in 1701, “each member brought a number of books and presented them 
to the body; and laying them on the table, said these words, or to this 
effect: ‘I give these books for the founding of a college in this 
colony.’ ’’? An appropriate and impressive ceremony, but one which 
spent itself in sentiment and meant very little from the standpoint of 
library use. In order to document this statement, I quote from a son 
of Yale, William Frederick Poole, who graduated in 1849. “To 
those of us who graduated thirty or forty years or more ago, books,” 
he said in retrospect, “outside of textbooks used, had no part in our 
education. ‘They were never quoted, recommended or mentioned by 





3 Quoted by Keogh, Andrew. The College Library. American Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin, v. 24, 1930, p. 367. 
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instructors in the classroom. As I remember it, Yale college library 
might as well have been in Wetherfield or Bridgeport as in New 
Haven, so far as the students in those days were concerned.’’* 

I have said that the use of the library as an implement of the 
college program is not the same as the recognition of the importance 
of books and libraries. Neither is it the same as recognizing the 
library as an adjunct to the college program, however important the 
adjunct may be deemed to be. 


In 1876, Otis H. Robinson, Librarian of the University of 
Rochester, writes with earnest conviction, based on ten years’ ex- 
perience, that the work done by students in his library during the two 
hours it was open to them each week “does them more good than any 
two hours’ instruction they receive through the week. It is work 
which develops their powers and begets the habit of independent 
research and the love of books.’ Few of us today would question 
the validity of this assertion; and yet the limited hours of opening each 
week and the fact that those hours came Saturday morning so as not 
to interfere with the regular activities of the week indicate pretty 
clearly that the University of Rochester, served by one of the most 
enterprising librarians of the day, looked upon the work of the library 
as important enough but as quite incidental to the main purposes of 
the institution. As Professor Robinson himself goes ahead to say, 
such work “is a proper supplement to the prescribed curriculum of 
studies for men who are capable of extra work. In no case has it been 
suspected of . . . causing a neglect of other regular duties.’”® 

Four years later, in an essay entitled, “College libraries as aids to 
instruction,” Justin Winsor, of Harvard, declares that “to fulfill its 
rightful destiny, the library should become the central agency of our 
college methods and not remain a subordinate one which it too often 
is.’ Here the modern conception of the college library as a genuine 
educational implement is clearly stated, but the wheels of educational 
progress turned too slowly for it materially to alter the college prac- 
tices of Winsor’s day. In 1907, progress toward making the library 





*See Koch, T. W. Some phases of the administrative history of college and 
university libraries. American Library Association Bulletin, v. 6, 1912, p. 274. 

5 U. S. Bureau of Education. Public libraries in the United States of America, 
their history, condition and management. Special report, pt. 1, Washington, Government 
printing office, 1876, p. 520. 

®Tbid. Italics mine. 

™U. S. Bureau of Education, Circulars of information, 1880, no. 1. Washington, 
Government printing office, 1880, p. 7. 
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function as an integral part of the college is reported by W. N. C. 
Carlton who states that college libraries had, as a result of “recent 
marked changes in instruction,” come to have a new relation to their 
constituencies. “More specifically,” he continues, “it is due to the 
dethronement of the textbook and to the present vogue of the lecture 
and laboratory methods . . . it is now expected that the instructor will 
impose upon his students a considerable amount of supplementary . . 

study and reading.’® By 1915, however, Frederick C. Hicks was 
questioning whether this transition from “the few-book method [of 
instruction] to the many-book method” was as salutary as was at first 
supposed. He himself was a little inclined to doubt it. In fact, he 
was not so sure whether, after all, the regal textbook had been 
dethroned. “The reserve collections,’ he astutely observes, “‘con- 
tinually changing in accordance with directions of instructors, are in 


9 


reality composite textbooks.’ ‘The change from the few-book method 
to the many-book method, in other words, meant simply that the 
burden of purchasing and caring for these textbooks had simply been 


“transferred from the student to the library.’’!” 

How far have we advanced since 1915? Quite a distance, we like 
to believe ; and yet Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell were able 
to say in 1931 that, on the whole, the impetus for developing American 
college libraries had come from outside agencies and that the principal 
reason for the lack of interest in libraries on the part of the colleges 
themselves seems to be attributable ‘“‘to the ‘lesson-hearing’ and text- 
book type of instruction” which, from the standpoint of the college 
program proper means that the library fulfills two possible functions. 
“The first and most general use is for supplementary reference 
material... The second function . .. has been that of furnishing free 
textbooks to students. In several institutions which the writers have 
surveyed in recent years it is all too obvious that this has been the 
chief function of the library.”!!_ Under the instructional conditions 
which have prevailed in colleges in the past, in other words, “the 
library has been merely a more or less necessary adjunct.”!* 





8 Carlton, W. N. C., Relation of the College library to the student, Educational 
Review, v. 33, 1907, p. 202. 

® Hicks, Frederick C. Library problems resulting from recent developments in 
American universities, Library Journal, v. 40, 1915, p. 309. 

” Thid. 

4 Reeves, Floyd W. and Russel John Dale. The relation of the college library to 
recent movements in higher education, p. 58-9. 

22 Thid., p. 59. 
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Is the college library going to justify its existence in the future 
as a more or less necessary appendage joined to the regular college 
program or as an essential part of that program? The foregoing 
analysis indicates that this is today a rather practical issue. On the 
one hand, the practices of many colleges show that the college library 
is being treated right along as a sort of adjunct, as something which, 
like the college bookstore, is in the college but not essentially a part 
of it. On the other hand, the best educational opinion agrees in hold- 
ing that the college library should operate, not as an adjunct to the 
regular business of the college but as an integral and vital part.of it. 
As the Middle States Association phrases it, “The modern college 
cannot justify itself without a library which gives evidence of constant 


and productive use.” 


The first step toward solving a problem, of course, is to under- 
stand it. In order that the present issue may be seen in clearer per- 
spective, I shall enumerate three of the factors which have worked 
together historically to establish the library as an adjunct to the regular 
college program. 


1. The relation of the public library to formal education 


At the beginning of the library movement in America, all libraries 
not strictly private in nature were commonly thought of as public 
libraries. The modern educator who comes across that classic report, 
Public Libraries in the United States of America, published by the 
Bureau of Education in 1876, is likely to be misled by the title into 
thinking that it deals only with public libraries in the narrower sense 
of the term. On closer examination, however, he will find that it deals 
with school, college and university libraries also. In one part of the 
report, as we read in the Introduction, “public libraries [i.e. non- 
private libraries in schools, colleges and professional schools] are... 
considered in their direct relations to education, as adjuncts of common 
schools, of colleges, of professional schools, theological, law, medical 


13 
° 9 


and scientific . Farther along, the report deals with “free 


public libraries, established and maintained on the same principle that 


free public schools are.’’!* 





*®U. S. Bureau of Education. Public libraries in the United States of America, 
p. xiv. Italics mine. 

“4 Thid. Throughout the report, public libraries are regarded as separate from 
educational institutions but as adjuncts to them. In this connection, see the opening 
sentences of the Introduction, p. xi. 
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The close association of all libraries in the thinking of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and the consequent dissociation of school 
and college libraries from the institutions they served followed as a 
natural result of the fact that the various types of libraries shared in 
a common undertaking. Perhaps the single phrase which describes 
their self-imposed task most concisely is the one which portrays the 
library ‘“‘as a supplement to the school system; as an instrumentality of 
higher instruction to all classes of people.”!5 ‘That is to say, the task 
of the library—public or otherwise—begins, it was assumed, where 
formal instruction leaves off and supplies a type of informal education 
aimed, not at regular classes, but at the interests and needs of in- 
dividuals. ‘Together, libraries, as a class of educational institutions by 
themselves, were thus able to make up for deficiencies or omissions of 
the schools and colleges, and in so doing they complemented each 


other. The free public libraries were “the people’s university,’’!” 
9917 


or 
“the people’s college, which endeavored to perform “for all a 
function similar to that which the college libraries perform for those 


918 


fortunate enough to pursue a college course,’!® whereas the “public 


”19 endeavored to equip 


libraries of [institutions of higher learning] 
future patrons of free public libraries with the reading habit. “‘What- 
ever we fail to do,” one college librarian expressed it, “it is our purpose 
to make every student a reading man for life.”°° How nearly the 
task of the library as thus defined coincides with the accepted task of 
libraries today may be seen from the statement made by a thoughtful 
librarian in 1937 that “college librarians must attempt to make up for 
shortcomings of classroom instruction, and try to teach students who 
come to us how to use books, how to know books, how to love books, 
and how to make books a vital part of their intellectual life.’’?! 
College libraries were called public libraries, and not vice versa, 
partly because the idea of non-private libraries was relatively new, but 
chiefly because the public library movement, encouraged alike by public 





® Thid., p.395. The phrases are used in that part of a report of the examining 
committee of the Boston Public Library which the author of the chapter on “Free 
libraries” has italicized. 

46 Richardson, E. C. The place of the library in a university. American Library 
Association, Bulletin, v. 10, 1916, p. 7. 

% U. S. Bureau of Education Public libraries in the United States of America, 
p. xiv. 

18 Thid, 

9 Thid., p. 89. 

© U. S. Bureau of Education, Circulars of information, 1880, no. 1, p. 

45 


37. 
*1 Doane, Gilbert H. College librarians, Library journal, v. 62, 1937, p. 466-67. 
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support and private philanthropy, was advancing so rapidly. This 
progress became the model, somewhat in detail, of progressive library 
effort generally. The Librarian of Princeton was expressing the 
prevalent attitude when he said in 1916, while discussing the place of 
the library in a university, that “the typical modern library is the free 
public library ... 2? So impressive was the example of the public 
library, in fact, that the organic connection of the college library with 
the college must at times have seemed a handicap. As one librarian 
says, by way of introducing difficulties faced by the library connected 
with an institution of higher education, “The university library differs 
fundamentally from the public library in that it cannot choose its own 
line of development. . . 2% 


The division of labor between colleges and their libraries, once 
established, tended to accentuate and perpetuate itself. It encouraged 
the library to shape its program, not in terms of the aims of the college, 
but in terms of aims of its own devising. It produced browsing-rcom 
programs and cultural-reading courses without credit which have 
unquestionably enriched the experience of students but which, despite 
immediate practical benefits, have, from the standpoint of long-range 
educational policy, too often implied a dualism in the college program, 
with the librarian’s part of the program being set over against the 
faculty’s part and each competing for its share of the student’s at- 
tention. It brought to the college, librarians trained in accordance 
more with the public-library tradition than with the tradition of 
scholarship we are accustomed to associate with the liberal-arts college. 
It encouraged professors to leave matters of library use to the librarians 
who are supposed to be specialists in that sort of thing. It promoted 
a professional solidarity among librarians, which, though beneficial in 
many ways, has brought college librarians closer to the children’s 
librarians of public libraries than to their colleagues in—say—the 
American Historical Association or the National Education As- 
sociation. 





22 Richardson, E. C. Op. cit., p. 7. 
*3 Hicks, Frederick C, Library problems resulting from recent developments in 
American universities. Library journal, v. 40, 1915, p. 307. 
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2. The traditional aims of the liberal arts college 


If the library movement has given higher education what appears 
now and then to be a college within the college,2* those responsible 
deserve plaudits, not reproach. The heart of the college back in 1876 
and 1880 was the classroom. The individual, with his own tastes and 
aptitudes, was neglected in favor of an abstract subject-matter which 
willy nilly it was his to master. His life was a round of required 
courses, recitations, required assignments and examinations. Many 
doubtless nodded academic assent to the proposition that something 
was wrong, even if they did not know what it was; but it was the 
librarians who acted. (Guided only by their own rich experience in 
living with books, these early librarians—most of them men of dis- 
criminating tastes, scholarly attainments and exceptional vision—set 
out, not intentionally to make the library the heart of the college, but 
rather as professors to give their students the kind of intellectual ex- 
perience they would themselves have elected had it been theirs to 
re-live their college days. 


It will not diminish the full stature of the leaders of the library 
movement to say that they wrought better perhaps than they knew. 
They knew—at least some of them—that when he does his best work 
as a guide in opening up the printed record of man’s experience, “the 
librarian becomes a teacher, not that mock substitute who is recited to; 
a teacher, not with a textbook but with a world of books.””° They 
knew—at least they acted on the principle—that all education in the 
liberal-arts meaning of the term is a matter of growth; that learning 
is a feat performed by the individual, often but not necessarily aided 
by additional performances on the part of the teacher. These things 
they knew, at least in part; but they appear to have entertained little 
thought that the basic aims of library service as they understood them 
—a rich intellectual experience, unregimented self-development, liter- 
ate tastes and habits, broad culture—might one day swing from the 
periphery to the center of the college program. Apparently, it was 
left to a college president to envisage this development. ‘The student 
of the future,” wrote President William R. Harper, of the University 





24. C. Richardson uses the apt phrase, “a power within a power,” to describe 
the library at that stage of development when it is, like the Bodleian at Oxford, looked 
upon as an institution in itself. See his “The place of the library in a university,” 
American Library Association. Bulletin, v. 10, 1916, p. 1-13. 

2>U. S. Bureau education. Circulars of information, 1880, No. 1, p. 7. 
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of Chicago, in 1902, “will do little of his work in the study; he must 
be in the midst of books . .. That factor of college work, the library, 
fifty years ago almost unknown, today already the center of the institu- 
tion’s intellectual activity, half a century hence, with its sister the 
laboratory, almost equally unknown fifty years ago, will have absorbed 
all else and will become the institution itself.’’° 

In his enthusiasm, President Harper may have overstated his case, 
but the drift since 1902 has been unmistakably in the general direction 
he cited. As stated by another college president not long ago, the chief 
aim of the liberal-arts college, might be said to be “to produce young 
people who can think clearly and deeply and who enjoy reading and 
thinking that is permanently worthwhile.”2* It is difficult to make 
generalizations about the various experiments which have been de- 
signed to put this sort of an aim into effect; but there is a family 
resemblance among them in that they tend to regard all education 
beyond elementary training as self-education and to plan educational 
progress in terms of psychological growth instead of units of logically 
arranged subject-matter.7® The result is a student program mapped 
out less in terms of atomic courses ‘“‘with all the familiar paraphernalia 
of numbers, titles, descriptions, hours and the like” than “in terms of 
books to be read, or topics to be covered.’’2® It is too early to know 
with certainty what shape the program of American colleges will take 
as a result of present self-examination and experimentation; but, 
generally speaking, the aims which were, in effect, rejected in 1876 
tend, in accordance with President Harper’s prediction, to become the 
chief cornerstone of the college program in 1938. 


3. The accepted pattern of college teaching 

Following the verbal fashion of the day, I have at times in this 
presentation referred to the college library as the ‘center’ or ‘heart’ of 
the college. Such phrases are often misleading. Used in reference to 
a particular institution, they imply that the library is made the center 
of interest and effort in that community. In reality, these phrases 
are descriptions of educational practices actually in effect less fre- 





®The trend of university and college education in the United States. North 
American Review, v. 174, 1902, p. 458. 

7 Lowell, A. Lawrence. The Harvard house plan, Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, v. 17, 1931, p. 89. 

28 See National Society for the Study of Education. Thirty-first yearbook, pt. 2. 
Changes and experiments in liberal-arts education, prepared by Kathryn McHall, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, Public School Publishing co., 1932. Esp. Chap. 4. 

* Thid., p. 167. 
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quently than they are expressions of sentiment regarding the importance 
of books and libraries in general or of ideals toward which a librarian 
or college president may be striving. 


Sentiments and ideals aside, what determines in actual practice 
whether the library serves as the center of the intellectual effort of 
the college? The whole analysis up to this point paves the way for 
saying that it is largely the college teacher. Librarians of themselves 
can never make of libraries more than adjuncts of higher education. 
The record of sixty years, the testimony of such contemporary ob- 
servers as Reeves and Russell and our own common sense make that 
pretty clear. The rebirth in those institutions where the library has 
come to function as the center of academic achievement has been en- 
couraged by librarians, deans and presidents, but actually effected by 
college teachers. ‘The question whether college libraries of tomorrow 
shall see larger use thus resolves itself finally into the question whether, 
all things considered, college teaching is sufficiently improved by mak- 
ing the library the center of effort and achievement to justify the 
necessary changes in academic instruction. 

This is a question which college teachers themselves will in all 
likelihood wish to consider at some length. My own modest remarks 
will do little more than sharpen the issue. It should be pointed out 
that it is not a question of making the library a study room or work- 
shop; that it already is in those institutions, not always the best, which 
make the least use of the reference collection, browsing collection and 
stacks and the heaviest use of reserved books. It is not a question as 
to whether the teacher is important; no one doubts that he is. The 
question is, what is the best teaching and are we prepared to make it 
available? 

Not long ago, I wrote a selected group of college presidents for 
the names of professors whose success in encouraging students to make 
extensive and intelligent use of the college library seemed especially 
noteworthy. From those whose names came to me, I requested a 
description of their teaching procedure. The replies were illuminating. 
I quote at length from one of them instead of attempting a summary 
of all, believing that what is thereby sacrificed in morphological pre- 
cision will be compensated by vividness and suggestiveness. 

I have always undertaken, with some modicum of success, to 
awaken the student’s interest in History in general by emphasizing 
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its vital significance for today when presented as a great evolu- 
tionary process by which our civilization has come to be what it 
is . . . My motto is, “The past is not something that we have left 
behind us. It is something that moves along with us.’ 

I always weave into my lectures and class discussions frequent 
references to relevant authors, books, and articles, emphasizing 
their value and the interest of a particular chapter for a specific 
topic. This lifts the student out of his provincialism by awaken- 
ing him to the immensity of the subject. It also awakens the 
student’s interest in some topic, as well as in the book referred to, 
in a way that a general book list will not do. 

I always seek to arouse the student’s interest, not merely in 
reading modern works, but also first-hand materials that reflect 
directly the persons, institutions, or conditions that are being 
studied. Thus his interest is often awakened by gaining a far 
more vivid picture. He is also thereby attracted to make ac- 
quaintance with some of the great books and thinkers of the past. 

I furnish the librarian with select reading lists for each of 
the important topics studied in each of my courses. ‘These are 
specific references to chapters, and the catalogue number is on the 
margin so that the student can secure the book readily. I avoid 
reserving too many books, but seek to encourage the students to 
take out books for a day or two at a time. ‘They read more, and 
more effectively, if they can take a book to their rooms. 

I constantly keep before the more serious students the neces- 
sity of reading oneself into a subject and not depending merely 
on text or lectures. We have all too little of the type of extensive 
independent reading for mastery of a subject that is done by the 
students in the English Universities. Our point of view is usually 
artificial— ‘Do this collateral so as to pass this course.’ To the 
English student, it is rather a matter of mature reading under 
guidance for insight and grasp of the subject. 

Beginning with the freshmen, I have considerable to say 
about how to read effectively, both in text and library. I urge 
them to go to the library, not to ‘do their collateral,’ but in the 
Spirit of investigation. . . 

I sometimes excuse a few of the best freshmen from the quiz 
sections, and substitute for these, pieces of special reading or in- 
vestigation. 
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With upper-classmen I commonly make such individual as- 
signments. Sometimes, these are presented to the class, if good 
enough; or they may be handed to me in written form, or, if I 
can find time, I meet the student individually who leads the dis- 
cussion with me on the topic. 

The emphasis throughout is not on quantity, but on what the 
reading has meant to the student. ‘This however results, with the 
better students, in extensive as well as intelligent reading. 

I require of all upper-classmen, in the second semester of a 
year course, an extensive semester paper. As the first step in this, 
early in the semester, I require each student to present to me in 
printable form a full bibliography of works in our library on his 
subject, for my criticism. By the middle of the semester, I require 
each to present an intelligent analysis of his topic showing in some 
detail how he expects to develop it. 

I make a practice of never handing back written work to the 
student without comments and suggestions. 

In my course for picked seniors in Intellectual History of 
Modern Times, I strongly emphasize the necessity of reading the 
thinkers, themselves, as well as later works on them. About twice 
a semester, each presents to the group a topic on which he has 
done first-hand reading. These are usually fifteen to twenty 
minutes long, and I ask them pointed questions, and criticise their 
thought and presentation before the group. 

In History, I have found our Tutorial work for juniors and 
seniors in the major field to be a distinct means of stimulating 
more extensive, more independent, and more intelligent reading. 
These students meet us individually or in groups of two to four 
once a week for a while, and are therefore much more on their 
own both in reading themselves into the subject and in the use of 
the library. The work is also much more varied and less stereo- 
typed than is usual in a course. 

I also make a practice of referring to good recent books in 
general fields outside of history either in the lecture-room or in 
my contacts with students about the campus. This often results 
in their reading the books named. Our library officials aid this 
purpose, by keeping an open shelf of recent best books near the 
desk for easy access, and by posting some of these on a library 
bulletin board. . . 
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These are some of the methods I have used with more or 
less success throughout years of college teaching. But in the last 
analysis, as you say in your letter the best way to encourage in- 
telligent and extensive use of the library by college students is to 
do good teaching. For now abideth methods, materials, and the 
teacher, but the greatest of these is the teacher. 

The descriptions of teaching procedure of which this excerpt is 
a sample leave many questions unsettled. For example, most of the 
teaching described falls in the humanities and social sciences, and so 
we need to consider whether, or to what extent, generalizations made 
with reference to these fields apply equally well to other fields of 
learning. Repeatedly, stress in the analyses falls on correlation and 
integration. How far are such aims consistent with the training of 
subject specialists? Assuming that they are legitimate, are the implied 
qualifications of the teacher the same as those we use in recruiting and 
promoting members of the faculty? Again, college teachers have, as 
a rule, placed a higher premium on the formation of the study habit 
than on ease, speed and comprehension in reading. Is the shift of 
emphasis to facility in reading justified? Several of the college teach- 
ers take it upon themselves to encourage leisure reading, often by 
linking it with the student’s regular work. Should teachers generally 
be encouraged to assume responsibility for developing the reading 
habit, should each teacher decide what he is to do without reference 
to the efforts of his colleagues, or should all responsibility for general 
reading be left to readers’ advisers, assistants in charge of browsing 
rooms and professors of books? 

The practices of our selected group, while they by no means settle 
all questions, have in common two characteristics which seem to be 
worth mentioning. The first is that they make the library essential to 
the teaching process. This is not the same as saying that such practices 
entail greater volume of use, which is true; it means that the very 
pattern of teaching itself comprehends library use as one of its phases. 
Let me illustrate. According to a familiar version, teaching or in- 
struction takes place when “the student and the teacher have been 
brought face to face—one to learn, the other to enable him to learn.” 


All genuine learning thus comes from personal contact with teachers 
who leave their impact or impacts upon that tabula rasa which is the 
learner’s mind. Learning in the sense of knowledge or information is 
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in-formation—i.e. what is formed in the mind by such external stim- 
ulation. ‘The true business of the [institution of higher learning], 
the object of the meeting between student and professor, is to promote 
in-formation of the student’s mind. . .”°° While it is possible that 
a student on a desert island with a library but without a teacher 
would get a college education, “the average student with only the 
library would get a very poor education indeed, and a large number 
of them, none at all without methods of oral dinning in of learning, 
screwing out answers and forcing study through examination.’’*! 

Here is a conception of teaching based on the principle of ef- 
ficient causality, the only indispensable moments of which are the 
teacher’s activity and the student’s receptivity. He who consciously 
or unconsciously clings to such a view is naturally inclined to look upon 
teaching and library use as two quite separate things, while he who 
regards learning as essentially an active process, as in the lost analysis 
an independent achievement on the part of the learner, is more likely 
to see the library as a tool to be used by teacher and student alike and, 
in certain fields, perhaps as essential to the success of one as to that 
of the other. 

The second characteristic is clearly implied in what has just been 
said. The teachers which the college presidents selected seem to be 
doing better teaching, not in spite of, but because of the use they are 
making of their libraries. This observation seems to be well supported 
by the example given at length above, but careless thinking may easily 
interfere with general recognition of its validity. When we speak of 
library use, we usually have in mind the category of quantity; when 
we speak of successful teaching we have in mind the category of 
quality. The question then arises, how can quantitative considerations 
affect the quality of teaching? From what has been said, most of us 
will agree that productive library use is to be understood not in 
quantitative terms but in terms of its bearing on the quality of teaching 
considered as that complex process by which a college promotes and 
directs the intellectual development of its students. It is in this broad 
context that such statements as the following are best understood: 
“Success in college teaching in the next few decades will more and 





%© Richardson, E. C. The place of the library in a university. American Library 
Association Bulletin, v. 10, 1916, p. 3. 
*1 Thid., p. 8. 
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more depend upon success in making the college library a true teaching 
instrument.’’?* 

Is the relation of the college library to the college program, that 
of implement or adjunct? A hundred years ago the question would 
have had little meaning. ‘Then it is said of one of our older institu- 
tions of higher learning that there were few works in the library 
which undergraduates cared to read and that one of the chief uses of 
its books, if borrowed at all, was as dead-falls for the mice which 
visited dormitory rooms. ‘The library was of no real educational 
significance. In the last half century, the library has become an 
adjunct—a very important adjunct—of the college. As such, its sig- 
nificance is due mainly, though not entirely, to the library profession. 
In recent years, there has been a growing tendency to look upon the 
college library as “essentially in and for the college . . . a necessary 
part of the college equipment for carrying out the plans and purposes 
for which the college is designed.’’** Responsibility for making good 
use of the library has broadened as the conception of its place in the 
college has changed. How far we move toward making college li- 
braries function as implements instead of adjuncts will depend largely, 
though not entirely, on the teaching profession. 





* Bishop, William Warner. The college library and college teaching, Association 
of American Colleges. Bulletin, v. 23, 1937, p. 200. 
3 Tbid., p. 191. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Nora E. Beust! 


An effective secondary school library is a dynamic agency from 
which students and faculty may receive active cooperation in the solu- 
tion of their problems, not only in the social sciences and literature, 
but also in all subject fields. The library brings together the 
knowledge of all areas of human endeavor. Students through their 
use of library materials have the opportunity to see the relationships 
of the factors that enter into life and living. In the library the student 
gains vision in each field through the use of additional books on 
related subjects. If the library is to function effectively, it must be 
well-stocked and supervised by a competent and sympathetic staff. 
Furthermore, if library materials are to be an integral part of the 
life of secondary school students, these materials must be familiar to 
faculty members, and must be so significant that of necessity they are 
incorporated into the subjects of the curriculum. 


The criteria sheet developed by Dr. Eells for the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards to evaluate and stimulate 
Library Service lists book collections as the first item to consider. No 
one will deny that books are the backbone of the library and that 
reference books, the first group to be listed, are fundamental. In- 
cidentally it might be mentioned that the librarian who does the 
reference work should have this group of books conveniently located 
near the desk from which she directs her work rather than in an in- 
accessible corner of the room if they are to be used with minimum 
effort and maximum effectiveness by students and faculty. The 
criteria sheet provides space for indicating the required number of 
duplicate copies. These copies are important because there should be 
a sufficient number of copies to serve all students within a reasonable 
time after interest has been created in a subject or in a specific book. 
There is a column for listing the number of books included in the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. This Catalog is recog- 
nized as a standard and has been adopted in some States as the buying 
list for secondary school libraries. On the criteria sheet provision is 
also made for indicating the number of volumes copyrighted since 
1926. Some librarians and educators feel that perhaps too much 





1 Specialist in School Libraries, Office of Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. 
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emphasis may be placed on this item, e.g., that old materials of worth 
may be disregarded and replaced by recent books of less significance. 
However, there will be no difficulty here if initial book purchases are 
made from a basic collection such as is provided in the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries rather than from current book 
reviews, and if constant reference is made to the basic collection when 
purchasing new books. 


May I give an example of how difficult it is to avoid rigidity in 
the use of criteria sheets if the motives back of the entries are not 
clearly understood. In a paper brought to me by a well-meaning 
educator, who had studied criteria for book selection theoretically from 
books and periodicals, was this statement, “Avoid books not listed on 
standard lists.” This advice is intended for the librarian and the 
teacher who are not specialists in book selection. Surely the qualified 
librarian and teacher need not wait for such books as Dorothy 
Thompson’s Political Guide, Jeanette Eaton’s Leader by Destiny, or 
Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin, to appear on a standard list 
before purchasing them. Of course, they would consult specialists if 
the subject matter of a volume is unfamiliar to them, for example, a 
highly technical volume in science. Again it is impossible for a bibliog- 
raphy as limited as the Standard Catalog to list more than the books 
that are recommended for first purchase and are types of desirable 
books. Such a catalog could not include all of the books that are 
necessary for an art department that is using books widely, or for an 
extensive guidance program, or a regional interest such as the sea or 
ships, or an industry such as aeronautics in which the students have 
an economic interest. ‘The Standard Catalog should not limit book 
purchases but stimulate further purchases from other bibliographies as 
a result of the schools’ successful use of books purchased from this 
suggestive buying list. 

Readable subject matter books that fill and enrich curriculum 
needs are the type of books that are referred to next on the schedule. 
It is necessary to have authoritative, up-to-date books in this collection 
if they are to be used. The books should be within the comprehension 
of the high school student and should not be selected because they were 
on lists of required reading used by the high school instructor in a 
course taken at college or for an advanced degree. If the books are 
too difficult for the use of the students for whom they are intended, 
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they will kill rather than create an interest in reading. Furthermore 
the style of the books should be adequate for the subject so that there 
will be no fear of adverse reactions expressed in the oft-repeated state- 
ment, “This book tells me more than I am interested in knowing about 
the subject,” or the statement, “I liked the beginning and the end, but 
I did not care for the middle.” 

Recreational books are an important part of the book collection 
when they are selected with the idea of guiding students’ reading 
interests to books of enduring worth. ‘There is the “blind-alley” type 
of writing, sometimes published in series of 25 or more titles, that 
leads only to the reading of more books of the same commonplace type. 
There are some who think librarians are finicky because they insist 
upon buying the best type of book that the students will read. How- 
ever, the high school library is the only library that many young 
people have an opportunity to use while they are in school. If desir- 
able recreational books are not available there, it means that many will 
find such authors as Mary Ellen Chase, Hugh Walpole and John 
Galsworthy only by chance after they leave school. If recreational 
material of significance is not made available, it would be impossible 
for students to get the joy and develop the discrimination that is 
evident in the following list made by Florence Westman, a fortunate 
10A grade student. 


Books I Like 


House of Seven Gables—Hawthorne 
Tale of Two Cities—Dickens 
Hard Times—Dickens 
(Any of his except “Old Curiosity Shop’’) 
Fortitude—Walpole 
(One of the best) 
Cathedral— Walpole 
Richard Carvel—Churchill 
This England—Chase 
Forsyte Saga—Galsworthy 
Modern Comedy—Galsworthy 
(Not as good as “Forsyte Saga’’) 
Ben Hur—Wallace 
Tudor Wench—Thane 
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Kenilworth—Scott 

(Any novel or biography of Elizabeth Tudor) 
Young Enchanted—Walpole 
Mary Stuart—McCunn 


May I say that the student referred to is a member of a secondary 
school system that cooperates successfully with the public library. The 
members of this school know that during their school days and 
throughout life books that they want and need may be borrowed from 
the public library. If the habit of reading developed in the secondary 
school is to give to students satisfaction beyond school days it is 
necessary to help them to make this association. Especially is this true 
for those who will not have the opportunity to know the college 
library. 

If the books provided for the secondary school students do not 
meet the needs and desires of the young people, situations similar to 
those described by Howard M. Bell in Youth Tell Their Story will 
prevail, namely; that of more than 13,000 Maryland youth between 
the ages of 16 and 24 who were interviewed, 52.2 per cent reported 
that they did not use the available public library and of this group 
47.9 per cent said that they were not interested in reading, and 40.7 
per cent said that they read magazines and other books, types of pulp 
magazines usually found on corner stands. 


In “Large-group instruction—A lecture-library experiment in 
reading,” reported by A. S. Hancock, Central High School, Trenton, 
New Jersey, in the School Review for November 1938, the author 
demonstrates that the nonreader may be stimulated to read something, 
the average reader to read a greater number and variety of better 
books than he had been reading, and the good reader to read with an 
increasing degree of understanding and appreciation. Students who 
had listened to stimulating book talks and had the opportunity of 
reading guidance by a teacher librarian from September to January, 
when questioned the following June, reported on the average almost 
50 per cent more books read by them than by those students who had 
not had this rich library experience. ‘The number of those reading no 
books, or a small number of books, was strikingly decreased. Although 
fiction remained the favorite type of reading by a ratio of 2 to 1, there 
was a much greater percentage of increase in the reading of poetry and 
prose nonfiction and a surprisingly large percentage of increase in the 
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reading of drama. This is striking evidence that when the resources 
of a well-selected library are intelligently presented to students, the 
books will be used, because students have the intellectual curiosity to 
want to read them. Library Service to Adolescents in Miss Effie L. 
Power’s Library Service to Children presents important phases of the 
subject. 


The criteria sheet in the Cooperative Study considers also peri- 
odicals, newspapers, pamphlets, bulletins, clippings, illustrative and 
visual materials. All of these when carefully selected, organized and 
kept up-to-date by a competent librarian and known to and recom- 
mended by the faculty, may enrich the student’s information and add 
to his pleasure. 


The organization and administration of school library service 
differ widely in various schools. The compilation of library statistics 
of public-school libraries, both elementary and secondary, for the 
school year 1934-35, to be published as Chapter V of Volume II of 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 1934-36, shows 
that 27,836 schools, or 42.11 per cent of the 66,101 schools reporting, 
have centralized libraries. A centralized library was interpreted as a 
school’s permanent collection of books assembled usually in one place 
in the building. Thirty-three thousand four hundred sixty-seven, or 
50.63 per cent, are served by “classroom collections only.” Three 
thousand nine hundred thirty-three of the centralized libraries are in 
secondary schools of junior-senior and senior or regular high school 
educational levels. The largest number of centralized libraries in 
these educational levels are in the size group containing from 1,000 
to 2,999 volumes. Only 732 libraries contained from 3,000 to 4,999 
volumes, 420 libraries contained from 5,000 to 9,999 volumes, and 
117 libraries 10,000 or more volumes. It must be noted that the 
total number of usable replies was 49.47 per cent of the number of 
questionnaires distributed. 


Two important questions in a study of school library problems 
have to do with finances: Is the library and the library service 
regularly and adequately financed? Are the funds expended effective- 
ly? In a recent A. L.A. compilation of Junior and Senior School 
Library General and Salary Statistics, reports from 47 cities are 
summarized. Fourteen of the cities reporting are located within the 
area of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools. It may be interesting to know that the total school library 
expenditures for the cities reporting total school and total school 
library expenditures ranged from .01 per cent of the total educational 
expenditures to 3.56 per cent. The average was 1.84 per cent. This 
is hardly an adequate percentage of the educational budget to allot 
to the school library considering that in the 36 cities reporting, the 
range of expenditure for books, periodicals and binding per pupil, is 
from 10¢ to $1.69, the average being 54¢. Only three cities reported 
spending $1.00 or more, although a $1.00 per high school pupil is 
generally accepted as the required minimum. 

Other important questions in school library administration are: 
Does the librarian have faculty status so that she may have the op- 
portunities of professional associations? Is there adequate library and 
clerical help to permit the librarian to have time to attend to the 
integration of the library with other school activities? Does the 
arrangement of the library and the catalog make all materials readily 
and easily accessible to the library clientele for periods of satisfactory 
length, or are double and triple sessions making it difficult for students 
to use the library? 


The librarian has many responsibilities with respect to the library 
but few of them can be discharged if there is a disciplinary problem. 
In some schools students are sent to the library if they are not attend- 
ing to other educational duties, the idea being perhaps that students 
will be benefited by being in close association with books. I wonder 
if students would benefit by being sent to the manual training shops 
if there were not enough instructors to direct the use of tools? Would 
the tools be used as the manual training instructor wished? Would 
they be put to the use that he believes to be desirable? It may be that 
more worthwhile books would be read in secondary school libraries if 
librarians had time to do some individual guidance. How many 
librarians have time to use students’ individual record cards for all 
of the reading, both required and voluntary, to assist students to 
make the most of their interests and abilities? 


Librarians must cooperate with every member of the school, 
singly and with groups, for the betterment of the library. School 
administrators should give librarians the opportunity to know the 
school’s philosophy, aims, and programs of education. 
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Librarians owe a duty to all students to teach them the use of 
the library resources. Of course, this teaching will be much more 
effective if it can be given as students feel the need for using catalogs 
and other reference tools so that they may master the requirements of 
the curriculum. Elementary school libraries should give the basic 
training in the use of simple reference tools. Effective secondary school 
library instruction continues this training that makes for self-con- 
fidence and independence of students, for example, in preparing debate 
materials, locating required reading in community civics, independent 
research, or following independent hobby interests. The student who 
learns to use the secondary school library will use the college and 
public library with satisfaction. 


It is impossible to touch on all of the possibilities of the secondary 
school library in this brief article. However, libraries should be 
pleasant as well as efficient. It is doubtful if they are ever as efficient 
as they might be if they are not pleasant. Libraries need attractive 
books, beautiful books, and an abundance of readable books well 
cataloged and classified. Students will put books to their greatest 
possible use in adult life only if their training in school, elementary, 
secondary, and college, demonstrates effectively the need for books in 
a richly purposeful life. 
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THE MIpDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


List oF APPROVED COLLEGES, JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 





January 1, 19 


39 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 























SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware........- PRC AE cciotecsrorernaeteremarneara Walter Hullihen, LL.D. 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
American University........ Stine Ree Joseph M. M. Gray 
Cothaiie WAHEVETSIEY. GE AAMICTICR 6 | aiosc.o dceresisrscersisarereiimiorgroreseis's James Hugh Ryan, LL.D. 
Georgetown University. cece ee eee | cece cece cence een een eeeeees Arthur A. O'Leary, S.J. 
George Washington ME MRC 6511 <aics-crosecq.aiexerevaiteleieter cimarnconsctanudets Cloyd H. Marvin, LL.D. 
Howard IE MEEY 5: aia <orocoi siptennselor P) sgroraiery een dh giansupievnisYecsceuscsie.eveewiels Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D. 
Trinity College Gin ayaa ee Oar a oO TOO IB qualia WIG @ Bie WeIR ARTO wieTareue iw Greiavane Sister Julia of the Trinity 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland ee ee i ee Sister Mary Frances 
Goucher Conewe.<.scs0secicceceie IGIGHMOLO soc os. &-o05e:ssicoea David Allan Robertson, LL.D. 
OCONEE 554 s-ercco vetsicloveierceras (Ye ee Henry Irvin Stahr, LL.D. 
Johns Hopkins University........ PATIETENS fo. op oe ne Isaiah Bowman LL.D. 
Wepole COUCPO: «.<.<:0:5is.00 cress ING 5 65s eiscavinicrairersaracse Edward B. Bunn S.]. 
Morgan College ............+++- RE MINE on, «:is)cisia io arsaiaieeseie D. O. W. Holmes Ph.D. 
Mount St. Mary’s College........ ERAODUES: o.6.5:5:050-0-0:4:0.0:0'0:0- Rev. J. L. Shesiden 
St. Joseph’s College..........++. BRIDGED 5 oie. 0:4:0isi0ie o'er Sister Paula 
University of Maryland......... Cates Panne cs ccs.cisinwiaieieees H. C. Byrd, President 
Washington College...........-. OHS SRTOOWIE 6066.5: <:a:erssiereveriene Gilbert W. Mead, LL.D. 
Western Maryland College...... WUGCSMAWCED fisia:i:orecjncowennts Fred G. Holloway, D.D. 
NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth.......... ORONO cos!shororeoisncore aero Sister Marie Jose Bryne, Ph.D. 
Drew UMiver sity. «5 écoo:6:00:0:0,0-e:000.008 MAGEE 2.6. ccvccccccsecns Arlo Ayres Brown 
Georgian Court College......... Lakewood ..........sseeeee Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Newark College of Engineering.. | Newark ................-4. Allan R. Cullimore 
New Jersey College for Women. . | New Brunswick ............ Margaret T. Corwin 
Princeton University ...........- PRIMOMON 66 occ veveceseoses H. W. Dodds, Ph.D. 
Rutgers University............+- New Brunswick .........00. Robert Clarkson Clothier 
. Peter's Colleme.......200s0000 ere ee Joseph S. Dinneen, S.J. 
Seton Hall College.............. South Orange ............ Rev. James F. Kelley 
Stevens Institute of Technology.. | Hoboken .................. Harvey N. Davis, LL.D. 
eer joe Frans Ericsson, Acting President 
NEW YORK 
Adelghi College ........0.0s00e¢ Ce GP 6s insicicenvewss Paul Dawson Eddy 
Alfred RET os occ.sics s:binteieiciniens Re ort ar acils oxtcrore John Nelson Norwood, Ph.D. 
,, re Annandale-on-Hudson ...... Donald G. Tewksbury 
Barnard College..........+-+++: New York Cay .......0000 Virginia C. Gildersleeve, LL.D. 
Brooklyn EE as NecGinen new eeiels SURI EAEE 5a cordiaxace oaieiswieaisiente William A. Boylan 
Canisius College............--+- IS 85.8. snalsiacsscieimerecesteniee Rev. Francis A. O’Malley 
Clarkson School of Technology... ' Potsdam ..............055 James S. Thomas 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Coleate University... ..«.0.000.0« RCENINN accarcce scarersorentnin, George Barton Cutten, D.D. 
College of the City of New York | New York City ............ Frederick B. Robinson, LL.D, 
College of Mount St. Vincent.... | On-Hudson, New York City] Sister Catharine Marie 
College of New Rochelle ........ ew Rochelle: ...o.:<ce 06ers Rev. Mother Ignatius 
Callese Gf St. Rose .5:.5.60s0050% I a sis a:ciier end isccaiaveiwieletais Sister M. Gonzaga 
Columbia University ............ New York CHy. 20. cscsecces Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D, 
Cornell UmiverSity ...6.0000ccccwe MONOD. acs cicusr'e:sisvernss wstocarecajetars Edmund E. Day 
DY Youvitle College. ....5...6.0.6.s000 MNP ood ict guarcgcar ake coikn eons Mother St. Edward 
Bitiira CONCRO .5 22 si soc mciewciciess PREM nial ic oye acalanosoheherseres William S. A. Pott, Ph.D. 


Fordham University............. 
Good Counsel College........... 
Hamulton Collere .... ..0ccsceseee 
PRGRATe CONCRE: o.oo g o.ccicciscoisieiseies 
Houghton College. « «0.5 s.0.<60600 
Nrmtes CONCRe. ooo k csisiciosescies 
MRGUE? CONEIC. 6 ccsicicceneaecice 
Manhattan College.............. 
Manhattanville College of the 
oo 
Marymount College ............. 
Nazareth CONeRe 2%... 26 sicccocee. 
New York University..........00 0. 
Niagara URiversity «<<<. siesiece 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn . 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute .. 
Russell Sage College............ 
St. Bonaventure’s College........ 
St. Johan's: University... ..<.0::6 0:00: 
St. Joseph’s College for Women.. 
St. Lawrence University......... 
Sarah Lawrence College......... 


Syracuse University..........00 
Union University... .....060 00060 
University of Buffalo............ 
University of Rochester.......... 
WESGAE COMERS 6 os cos ccisciesweaes 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
College 
NW el Ce aid cccseseie sisiareieiealarere 


SECC Koerner eo Kew bee o'6 


Albright College.......,« ..00:0<:000:0 0% 
Allegheny College ..........:.0s0000% 
Bryn Mawr College............. 
Bucknell University............. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
College Misericordia ............ 
Dickinson College. .........0.0. 
Biremel THatHHtnte.... «6 6 scc0 censceee 
Duquesne University ............ 
Franklin and Marshall College. . 
Geteva Conese s«.ccciccccccssiccs 
Gettysburg College.............. 
Grove City Conese. «0.050000 
Haverford College.............. 
Immaculata College............ 
Jomiata COMuege......< sec sccesenes 
Lafayette Camere o.o6.6ccccccsives 
BQSSNe CONCRE «0:0 8si6:0:0 os:00 000 
Lebanon Valley College.......... 





New York City 
White Plains 
Clinton 
OMG Dh sci assoc acre archwerwsnmierae 
Houghton 
New York City 
Keuka Park 


ey 


New York City 
Tarrytown 
MOREE, 5 isin: seiaroe a siewer oe 
New York City 
Niagara Falls 
Brooklyn 
Troy 
BIPRENRE Wc ouot cxeusicharci steak wateieraers 
St. Bonaventure «.. «0.006000 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
MINER oS Sista rare fant niorcenaenctere 
WSVOREVING © oo ssieeis sc seca 
Saratoga Springs 
Geneva 
ESE: oe-ovsiant-a.sdreieongiemterass 
Schenectady 
Buffalo 


oy 


ee 
2 
ek coe ee Se ee 


Staten Island 
Aurora 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Reading 
RON UINO 55506, 03 9 acs sieve goeieecers 
Bryn Mawr 
Lewisburg 


Pittsburgh 
Dallas 
WR rt ois oh crcehee reer 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
ME a Sao ha bpaicrror cela 
Beaver Falls 
ACC) i ae 
CROCE OY, os cisia dienseeawes 
Haverford 

Immaculata 
Huntingdon 
MIR cada gs dias d oeratasteiealenececs 
Philadelphia 
Annville 


ee 


$0068 6 Ce HE He's 


re 


eee ew wee ew eee wee 


CHOCO CCC COC De 


Cees ees ereeeerr eens 





Rev. R. J. Gannon 

Rev. Mother Aloysia, Ph.D. 
William Harold Cowley, LL.D. 
William A. Eddy 

Stephen W. Paine 

James M. Kieran, LL.D. 

A. H. Norton, Ph.D. 

Brother A. Vician 


Grace Dammann, President 
Mother M. Gerard 

Sister Teresa Marie, Ph.D. 
Harry Woodburn Chase, LL.D. 
Francis L. Meade 

Ernest J. Streubel 

William Otis Hotchkiss, Ph.D. 
J. L. Meader, Ph.D. 

Thomas Plassmann, S.T.D. 
Rev. E. J. Walsh 

Thomas E. Molloy, D.D. 
Laurens H. Seelye 

Miss Constance Warren 

H. T. Moore, Ph.D. 

William A. Eddy 

Charles W. Flint, LL.D. 
Dixon Ryan Fox 

Samuel P. Capen, LL.D. 
Alan C. Valentine 


Henry Noble MacCracken, LLD. 


C. C. Stoughton 
William E. Weld 


Harry V. Masters 

William Pearson Tolly 

Marion E. Park, Ph.D. 

Arnaud Cartwright Marts, 
Acting President 

Robert E. Doherty 

Sister Mary Loretta 

F. P. Corson 

Parke Rexford Kolbe, Ph.D. 

Rev. J. J. Callahan, LL.D. 

John A. Schaeffer, Ph.D. 

McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 

Henry W. A. Hanson, LL.D. 

Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 

William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 

Rev. F. J. Furey 

Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D. 

William Mather Lewis, LL.D. 

Brother E. Anselm 

Clyde A. Lynch, D.D. 
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SCHOOL 
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Lehigh University............... 
Lincoln University 
Marywood SRO vaiece: 5 shor vesino nce 
Mercyhurst College 
Moravian College (for Men).... 
Mount Mercy College........... 
Mount St. Joseph College........ 
Mulhenberg College............. 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pennsylvania State College...... 
Rosemont College 
St. Joseph’s College 
St. Thomas College 
St. Vincent College.............. 
Cotgn Pill CONEBE......5.0-20 sc cees 
Susquehanna University 
Swarthmore College............. 
Temple University.............. 
SiC OC) CO ee 
University of Pennsylvania...... 
University of Pittsburgh......... 
Urata CONCIE. oiecs6 otis cc ececieccss 
Villa Maria College............. 
Villanova College... .........0660 0s 
Washington & Jefferson College. . 
Westminster College 
Wilson College 











LOCATION HEAD 
CS Clement C. Williams 
Lincoln University ......... William Hallock Johnson, D.D. 
SSR RMN ERMINE 5 oiesic a svaletoranerorcuseaenar’ Mother M. Josepha 
I 5 Since savin so sss beste Slans vanes Mother M. Borgia 
Di William N. Schwarze, D.D. 
PAE SEINE 65 oc os. ape sanéraigreicetsa Sister M. Irenaeus 
oS Sister Maria Kostka, Ph.D. 
UMNO OE ohis5 50. Siarsisveseraseraisiers Levering Tyson 
PEN oo 5a. os stl siescynucicicrd aha Herbert L. Spencer 
State COMEBE <...6...0s. sesso wae Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 
| ES a ee ery Rev. Mother Mary Ignatius 
glen 2) eae Rev. Thomas J. Higgins 
MOURHEI ED Ovisiieissesspateeededaer Brother Denis Edward, LL.D. 
ETM ao ss skas os stoloecetvararate rk Alfred Koch, D.D. 
I cs. wndicandcegrcmeinien Jas. A. Wallace Reeves, S.T.D. 
ree G. Morris Smith 
SWALHINGTC: .6cc.cece cece Frank Aydelotte, LL.D. 
gion it): ae Charles Ezra Beury, Ph.D. 
GHCCHVINE «055 koe coceacse Earl S. Rudisill 
gilt on ee. Thomas S. Gates, LL.D. 
ig) re John G. Bowman, LL.D. 
Oe | N. E. McClure, Ph.D. 
Bara yoru sksk cos aiesuie vecsenenins eee Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 
CE ee et Rev. E. V. Stanford 
i re Ralph C. Hutchison, D.D., Ph.D. 
New Wilmington .......... | Robert F. Galbreath, D.D. 
CHAMBCTEDUTE 00. 626 050:0 se Paul S. Habens, Ph.D. 


APPROVED List OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 








SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Alliance Junior College.......... 
Bennett Junior College.......... 
Bucknell University Junior 

1 Ee ae RIES ree 
Centenary Collegiate Institute ... 
Columbia Junior College......... 
Dunbarton Junior College........ 
Immaculata Seminary........... 
Junior College of Georgetown 

Visitation Convent .......... 
Mount Saint Agnes Junior 

DE ise Grass arte indoles Apo 
Packer Collegiate Institute....... 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
Seth Low Junior College......... 
Williamsport-Dickinson Junior 

College 


New Jersey State Teachers 

_ __ a EE 
State Teachers College ......... 
New York State Teachers College 





Cambridge Springs, Pa. .... 
Millbrook, IN. Yo... 55.6 360.5 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .......... 
Hackettstown, N. J. ........ 
Washington, D. C. ......... 
Washington, D.C. ........... 
Washington, D.C. ......... 


Washington, D: Cy: 3.605.605 


Mount Washington, 
Baltimore, Md... ......5..5.. 
Broekiyay, N.Y, 5. csssnieresiesc.e 
je a 
Bowsere, MH. F.. ..... 2206000. 


Williamsport 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 





J. J. Kolasa 
Miss Courtney Carroll 


Eugene S. Farley, Director 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 
B. G. Wilkinson, Dean 
Sister Rose Elizabeth 
Sister Mary Borromeo 


Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 
Sister M. Pius 

Paul David Shafer, Ph.D. 
Bryon S. Hollinshead 
Edward F. Allen 


Rev. John W. Long 


Wiontelaar, Ne Jie 6ccecis ocscs oie Mid A. Sprague 
(oS Roscoe L. West 
PORN, TI ev ireicoinecnnrss Abram Royer Brubacher, LL.D. 
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THE MIpDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





LisT OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(The date of first accreditment follows the name of the school. 


January 1, 1939 


The city following the name of the 


school is the post office, as listed in the U.S. Postal Guide.) 














SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Alexis I. duPont High School.... | Wilmington P. O. ......... Thomas W. Howie 


(1939) 
Caesar Rodney High School..... 
(1934) 
Claymont High School... . (1930) 
Delaware City High School..... 
(1937) 
Dover High School....... (1930) 


Georgetown High School. . (1934) 

Harrington High School.. (1932) 

John Bassett Moore High School 
(formerly Smyrna High 


eo eee (1928) 
Laurel High School....... (1936) 
Lewes High School....... (1932) 


Middletown High School. . (1937) 
Milford High School..... (1936) 
Newark High School..... (1928) 
Saint Andrew’s School... . (1936) 


Seaford High School..... (1930) 
State College for Colored 
SRONEOINED, on -cersinie essioncvs (1931) 
Sunny Hills School....... (1938) 
Tower Hill School....... (1928) 
Ursuline Academy........ (1928) 
William Penn High School...... 
(1934) 
Wilmington Friends School...... 
(1928) 


Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard High School... (1930) 
Pierre S. duPont High School 


(1936) 
Wilmington High School...... 


Academy of the Holy Cross..... 
(1930) 





(Kennett Pike) 

(Special School District) 
CMM 4ic-6cis carcrew sewiecoelene 
Claymont 
Delaware, CHyy oc.cccscesindic 


Dover 
RSEOLPEOWE 5 occcscscceseve 
Harrington 


ee 


Smyrna 
Laurel 

IIE 28 tS i sa goer ena rahv ane 
Middletown 
Milford 
NN oooh gy niieseuss ores bcos 
Middletown 
Seaford 


| 


PMO ONE 55 2 55a: 0:ci/civs 6: oral cre aveneaate 
Wilmington 
(Box 293) 
WE IONOR oo o6-se tsreeverenies 
(17th St. & Tower Rd.) 
Wilmington 
(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 
NONE INS oro cieve eisrs-cierwicvaiels 


Wilmington 
(4th & West Sts.) 


COCPKO RECTOR ECCS 


WEENBIOR ie cine si oecce eee 
(13th & Poplar Sts.) 
WP EMMIENIOIR os ore ecceino ess cores 
(34th & VanBuren Sts.) 
Wilmington 
(Delaware Ave. & Monroe 
St.) 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
UC 


(2935 Upton St. N. W., 
Dunbarton Heights) 


ee ee 





Wilbur H. Jump 


H. E. Stahl 
R. Rogers Fouracre 


Virgil B. Wiley 


Joseph Thomas 
Jacob C. Messner 


George W. Wright 
Charles P. Helm 
Richard A. Shields 
Gilbert Nickel 

Robert E. Shilling 
William K. Gillespie 
Rev. Walden Pell, 2nd 
W. B. Thornburgh 


Dr. Richard S. Grossley 
Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 


Burton P. Fowler 
Mother Margaret Mary 
Charles E. Smith 
Wilmot R. Jones 


George A. Johnson 
R. L. Talbot 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister Maria Antonia 





th 
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SCHOOL 





Academy of Notre Dame.. (1931) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart... 


(1932) 
Devitt. SCHOO! ..(0< sesess<s (1928) 
Fairmont School.......... (1934) 


Georgetown Visitation Convent.. 
(1930) 


Gonzaga High School... . (1933) 
Gonston: Halls....:<00:00:00 (1928) 
Scheol:........ (1928) 


Holton-Arms 


Holy Trinity High School. (1933) 


Immaculata Seminary .... (1928) 
Mount Vernon Seminary. . (1928) 


National Cathedral School 
(Girls) 


Saint Albans, The National 
Cathedral School for Boys.. 
(1928) 


Saint Anthony High School..... 
(1938) 
Saint Cecilia’s Academy. . (1934) 


Saint John’s College High 
School 


Saint Paul’s Academy.... (1934) 


Sidwell Friends School, The.... 
(1928) 


Washington Public High Schools: 


Anacostia High School. (1939) 


Armstrong High School. (1929) 


Cardozo High School .. (1932) 


McKinley High School. . (1929) 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar High 
D dviierinesanssc (1929) 


Theodore Roosevelt High 
eerie: (1929) 





LOCATION 


HEAD 





We SOIIODY 6.5 discloses isiawnss 
(North Capitol & K Sts., 
N. E.) 


ec ee 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
WGGHINGIOH 6 oioiccs. va ciseisics 
(2955 Upton St., N. W.) 
WY QRMINGEONE 66 s:sr0ciciecess cco:ciers 
(1711 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W.) 
WashIRGtOR: socicesisinsioseinc 
(1500 35th St., N. W., 
Georgetown Heights) 
WAGHIRIGD a. 6icc.0 0:0 s:5i0:0-b'eis 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
WY SNR ooo o-e0s aisivisieioens 
(1906 Florida Ave., N. W.) 
W AGNES oca.s ceeccisceeex 
(2125 S St., N. W.) 
WasiGGten: 666s sasicceasent 
(36th & O Sts., N. W., 
Georgetown) 
Wy RGMMOND) 25: ssoda.sienawens 
(4300 Wisconsin Ave., N. W.) 
WaSHINGION: «6 6<6sc0csccsn 
(3801 Nebraska Ave., N. W.) 


WASHINGIOR: 6s. o:cecewece 

(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 
Rd., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 


Washinpten) «oe: isccicdesioss 

(Massachusetts & Wisconsin 
Aves., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 

WaSRINGION: sis cscwviswcrenas 

(12th & Lawrence Sts., N. 
E., Brookland) 

We SORIDINO oo 5 6 oheicirecesessnerad 

(601 E. Capitol St.) 


i 
(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
ue, re 
(1421 V St., N. W.) 
oe ee 
(1809 Eye St., N. W.) 


Weashth@iOn) 66s6650056s0%05 
(16th & R Sts., S. E., 
Anacostia) 
WaRIMBINON orcs cisiccncionsiee 
(O St. bet. Ist & 3rd, N. W.) 
WY AGHINGEOR o.sis:cisaoiceisies sas 
(9th St. & Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W.) 
a re 
(2nd & T Sts., N. E.) 


ec: 
(1st & N Sts., N. W.) 


WH GSIIIRIOR: ois aiscccsincsinsincn 
(13th & Upshur Sts., N. W.) 





Sister Julitta 
Sister Mary Aquinata 
§Dwight C. Bracken 


(John F. Byerly 
Miss Maud vanWoy 


Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 
Rev. Philip J. Clarke 
Miss Mary L. Gildersleeve 
Miss Mary B. Kerr 
Mrs. Jessie Moon Holton 


Sister M. Josepha Higgins 


Sister Lawrence 


George W. Lloyd 


Miss Mabel B. Turner 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 


Sister M. ‘Theresa 
Sister M. Agneze 


Brother Felix Francis 
Sister Kathryn Marie 
Albert E. Rogers 


John Paul Collins 


G. David Houston 


Robert N. Mattingly 
Frank C. Daniel 
Walter L. Smith 


Miss May P. Bradshaw 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Washington Central High 
CS (4929) | Washiigten: ...5.<.6020s000000 Lawrence G. Hoover 
(13th & Clifton Sts., N. W.) 
Washington Eastern High 
| RR een ae Benn (3929) | Washrgton 2.6... cence scsi Charles S. Hart 
(17th & East Capitol Sts.) 
Washington Western High 
| eo (1929) VP WashiNGtOn: ...:66..86606 600% Dr. Elmer S. Newton 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
Woodrow Wilson High School | Washington ............... Norman J. Nelson 
(1937) | (40th & Chesapeake Sts.) 
Woodward School for Boys..... WSS RINMCOR oie: csieicie ocecsioe James J. King 
(1928) | (1736 G St. N. W.) 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Friends School . (1928) | Baltimore ................. Edwin C. Zavitz 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore Eastern High School 
(1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
(1928) 

Baltimore Southern Junior- 
Senior High School. (1935) 


Baltimore Western High School 
(1928-33; 1935) 


Forest Park High School...... 
(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass Senior- 
Junior High School. (1928) 


Bel Air High School...... (1938) 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior 
High School ......... (1931) 

Brunswick Junior-Senior High 
MGRGE sinicrcniceesesies (1928) 

Calvert Hall High School. (1928) 


Catonsville High School. . (1929) 


Chevy Chase Senior High School 
(1929) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 


Allegany High School .. (1928) 
Fort Hill High School 
(formerly Pennsylvania 
Avenue High School) . (1931) 
Frederick High School... . (1928) 
Gaithersburg High School. (1932) 
Georgetown Preparatory School 
(1928) 
Gilman Country School for Boys 
(1936) 





(5114 North Charles St., 
Homeland) 


MPMNEMMIQEO 5:05 c:c0is esieiciac ices 
(North Ave. & Broadway) 
MMNEOEE ok. nso eciocucnes 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 


ONE, co ooo oo vache stniemarn 
(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 
OR on cy ose enctiet oe 
(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 
Falls Parkway) 
ener 
(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 


INNO oc falas x cies evi ador arsine 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 

WE RGB os ohscro. chepace dete wre cus! neie 
(East Gordon St.) 


NNOMNEAS, af csore0s.ocshoskerveietnere 


00 | 
ol) aes 
(320 Cathedral St.) 
UO oo o.c ois. aks isvex-snecte 
(Bloomsbury Ave., 
Catonsville) 
Washington P. O., D.C. .... 
(6410 Connecticut Ave., N. 
W.) 


Camberiand 2.6 6.0 cic cesics 


ee 
Frederick 
Gaithersburg 
Garrett Park 


MIRE ocices in oa cracuearonae 
(5047 Roland Ave., Roland 
Park) 





Miss Laura J. Cairnes 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 

John H. Schwatka 

Miss Mildred M. Coughlin 
Wendell E. Dunn 

Harry T. Pratt 

Benj. S. Carroll 

Thomas W. Pyle 

Wilbur Devilbiss 

Brother James Conaghan 


D. W. Zimmerman 


Dr. Philip M. Bail 


Ralph R. Webster 


Victor D. Heisy 

Albert Leonard Leary 
Maxwell E. Burdette 
Rev. Joseph B. O’Connell 


E. Boyd Morrow 











om 


mwa 


wa 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Glen Burnie High School. (1936) 
Greenwood School ....... (1937) 


Hagerstown High School. . (1928) 


Hannah Moore Academy. . (1931) 
Landon School for Boys... (1936) 


Loyola High School of Baltimore 


(1933) 

McDonogh School ........ (1928) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High 
EE eusanxuuiancun (1932) 


Mount Saint Agnes School. (1928) 


Mount Saint Joseph’s College 


(High School)....... (1933) 
Notre Dame of Maryland—High 
BONBON sce croc coreateraves (1928) 
Park School, The........ (1928) 


Richard Montgomery High 
BANOO ossccecsroseussescaeteneaie (1932) 
Roland Park Country School.... 
(1928) 


Saint Charles College High 
GORGON seinenecennecleas (1939) 


Saint James School ...... (1930) 

Saint Joseph’s College High 
NE #seAawhew kanes (1930) 

Saint Mary’s Female Seminary. . 


(1931) 
Seton High School........ (1931) 
Sherwood High School... . (1932) 
Takoma Academy........ (1935) 
Tome School, The........ (1928) 


Town School of the Jacob Tome 
I oi sina'ge ara s (1930) 
West Nottingham Academy..... 
ot (1932) 
Wicomico High School... . (1932) 


A. J. Demarest High School.... 
(1928) 

Abraham Clark High School.... 
(1932) 

Academy of Holy Angels. (1933) 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth..... 
. (1928) 
Admiral Farragut Academy..... 
(1937) 

Asbury Park High School. (1928) 





Glen Burnie 
MIE. onscscwsiscmcawicwens 
(Boyce Ave., Ruxton) 
Hagerstown 
er 
Washington, P. O., D. C..... 
(Edgemoor, Bradley Lane, 
Bethesda, Md.) 
ReNOONE occ aakarimma nes 
(Boyce & Chestnut Aves., 
Towson) 
McDonogh 


Silver Spring 
Baltimore 
(Mount Washington) 


eee eee reer reeseee 


PERIOD oi scr ceicveiecwavecarsteds 
(Carroll Station) 


BRAVING LG 55/650 cc kateniveiecele 

(Charles Street Ave., 
Roland Park) 

RHE U 6 oes no oh Scie evensin vassals 

(3025 Liberty Heights Ave.) 


Rockville 

ee , CCT 

(817 University Parkway, 
Roland Park) 


eee eer eee eee eeee 


Baltimore 
(Maiden Choice Lane, 
Catonsville) 
Saint James School Post 
Office 


DECC e)  ——— rrr 
Sait Mary’s City. .)..<0060.: 


MOOD 665550. ciara gisttisicsisie's 
(2800 North Charles St.) 
a) 
Washington, P. O., D. C..... 
(Takoma Park, Md.) 

Ont: WO GOAI socio. 5 c0:6:vaiweisiais 


POE DEBUG. sic a cicicievescserarsicts 
Colora 


NEW JERSEY 
Hoboken 


Salisbury 


Roselle 


NN PN i025 cl onanesexoicxaloceits 
Convent Station. ¢0:0660066: 


Ee IONE Sore ws iiaienes 
BROUY OG dsicaasccanaaa 





Miss Louise Tod Motley 
Miss Mary A. Elcock 


John D. Zentmyer 


Miss Laura Fowler 
Paul L. Banfield 


Rev. A. M. Guenther 


Major Louis E. Lamborn 
Edgar M. Douglass 
Sister M. Kathleen 
Brother Oswald 

Sister M. Coeline 


Hans Froelicher, Jr. 


L. Fletcher Schott 
Miss Elizabeth M. Castle 


Rev. George A. Gleason 


Rey. Adrian H. Onderdonk 


Sister Lucille Morgan 
Miss M. Adele France 


Sister Mary Louise 


Austin A. La Mar, Jr. 
Hubert E. Redding 


Charles J. Keppel 


William K. Cumming 
J. Paul Slaybaugh 


Clarence H. Cordrey 


Arthur E. Stover 
George F. Freifeld 


Sister M. Frances Therese 
Sister Marie Josephine 


Earle Russell Closson 
Charles S. Huff 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Atlantic City High School. (1939) | Atlantic City............... Henry P. Miller G 
(Albany & Atlantic Aves.) 
Atlantic Highlands High yo Atlantic Highlands ........ Herbert S. Meinert eG 
(1928 
Audubon High Schooal.......Ci9S2}) | AUGEDOR o.oo... ccs sccess Miss Grace N. Kramer H 
Bayonne Senior High School.... | Bayonne .............+.06- Daniel P. Sweeney H 
(1928) H 
Beard’s School for Girls, Miss.. | Orange ..............se00- Miss Lucie C. Beard 
(1928) H 
Belleville High School.... (1934) | Belleville ................. H. D. Kittle 
Bernards High School....(1928) | Bernardsville ............. W. Ross Andre H 
Blair Academy... ...00 0 CI9ZS) | IAITSOWA 60.6.0. Sisicceiesiecisiers Dr. Charles H. Breed 
Bloomfield High School...(1928) | Bloomfield ................ Joseph Ellsworth Poole H. 
Bogota High School...... Te rere rere Earl E. Purcell H. 
Boonton High School..... CORE) TIRE og asec ccescereecce Clarence E. Boyer H 
Bordentown Military Institute... | Bordentown ..........-.... Harold M. Smith 
(1928) Hi 
Bound Brook High School. (1928) | Bound Brook .............. G. Harvey Nicholls | 
Bridgeton High School...(1931) | Bridgeton ................. Harry C. Smalley H 
Burlington High School...(1928) | Burlington ................ Miss Elizabeth A. Ditzell | 
Camden Catholic High School... | Camden .................. Sister Mary Christine H 
(1934) | (7th & Federal Sts.) 
Camden High School..... C90NS) POON on vvevcsnsnnnscaee Carleton R. Hopkins Ir 
(Park Blvd. & Baird Ave.) Je 
Cape May High School...(1938) | Cape May ................ Paul S. Ensminger 
Carteret Academy........ CUSZE) VORAMRE oro iie 56 ss isincieo cies ‘..| George G. Grim 
Carteret High School..... So) GSE a Miss Anna D. Scott 
Chatham High School... (1939) | Chatham ..........03ss000 Dr. Everett V. Jeter : 
Cliffside Park Senior-Junior K 
High School......... (19490) | Ciiffiside Pack «002.2000 Dr. Robert L. Burns 
Clifton High School...... OS arr ere Walter F. Nutt K 
Closter High School...... CUPS OTIMOE vecaisisicco.scocreaiemcasias C. F. Sailer . 
College High School of the &«K 
State Teachers College at | La 
Monitelair ......0066.0: (1935) | Upper Montclair .......... Arthur M. Seybold 
Collingswood Senior High La 
WEHOG Si heiccisieciolseees (1928) | Collingswood ............. Percy S. Eichelberger Le 
Columbia Senior High School... | South Orange............. Curtis H. Threlkeld : 
(1928) 0 
Cranford Hich School.......€1928) |‘ Cranford ....2..:00cccsceees Ray A. Clement Lo 
Dover High School....... CRP OEE ccs cece nsiecevnes William S. Black 
Dumont High School..... CER MNS, i 5is:is cin: er reioiss wisi ciajoinne Dr. Charles A. Selzer Ly 
Dunellen High School....(1938) | Dunellen ................. W. F. Bolen M. 
Dwight Morrow High School.... | Englewood ................ George W. Paulsen M 
(1928) M 
East Orange High School. (1928) | East Orange .............. Ralph E. Files 
East Rutherford High School.... | East Rutherford ........... George L. Dierwichter M 
(1938) M 
Elizabeth Public High Schools: Mi 
Battin High School..... C1923): PBR ZABEU «one dsiccererercieiceevesre William M. Duncan M; 
(South & S. Broad Sts.) - 
Thomas Jefferson High School. | Elizabeth ................. Porter W. Averill ~ 
(1931) | (East Scott Place) Mi 
Flemington High School..(1928) | Flemington ............... Harold S. Goldsmith = 
Fort Lee Junior-Senior High M 
Cs) ee ere O22 988 CS 0 er Arthur E. Stukey Mi 
Freehold High School..... Oo) So re Miss Lillian F. Lauler Mi 
Garfield High School..... (1928) | Garfield .................. Nathan E. Lincoln M 
° NA 
(Palisade Ave.) 
Glassboro High School....(1931) | Glassboro ................ Leon C. Lutz M 
Glen Ridge Senior High School.. | Glen Ridge................ Alfred C. Ramsay = 
(1928) 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Gloucester City Junior-Senior 
High School. (1928-33; 1936) | Gloucester City............ Wendell Sooy 
Grover Cleveland High School.. | Caldwell ..............06. Richard M. Elsea 
(1928) 
Hackensack High School..(1928) | Hackensack ............... B. E. Lowe 
Hackettstown High School. (1930) | Hackettstown ............. Frank A. Souders 
Haddon Heights High School... | Haddon Heights........... Miss Emily P. Rockwood 
(1928) 
Haddonfield Memorial High 
GRE, ac cistisxerne soars (1930) | Haddonfield .............. William W. Reynolds 
Hammonton Senior High School.| Hammonton ............... Paul S. Gillespie 
(1928) 
Harrison High School....(1928) | Harrison ..............44- William F. Grant 
Hartridge School......... COURS) FOU cs scivcedsevenes Miss Emelyn B. Hartridge 
Hasbrouck Heights High School. | Hasbrouck Heights......... John W. MacDonald 
(1929) 
Hawthorne High School..(1936) | Hawthorne ............... George J. Geier 
Hightstown High School..(1928) | Hightstown ............... Dr. Harry Segner Hill 
Hillside High School..... ee eee ere Wilbur H. Cox 


Irvington High School... . (1928) 
Jersey City Public High Schools: 


Lincoln High School... . (1928) 
William L. Dickinson High 


BONGO forey cera sierecstoresstate (1928) 
Kearny High School...... (1928) 
Kent Place School..... (1928-36; 

1938) 
Kingsley School.......... (1934) 
Lakewood Junior-Senior High 

1 | aR er Perera (1928) 
Lawrenceville School ..... (1928) 
Leonia High School...... (1928) 
Linden High School...... (1928) 
Lodi High School ........ (1939) 
Long Branch Senior High 

| ee ee (1928) 
Lyndhurst High School... . (1930) 
Madison High School..... (1928) 
Manasquan High School. . (1935) 
Merchantville High School...... 

(1932) 


Metuchen High School... . (1928) 
Middle Township High School. . 


. (1928) 
Middletown Township High 
MENBOL fis icauctiskeeeren (1936) 
Millburn High School.... (1928) 
Montclair Academy ...... (1928) 


Montclair High School... . (1928) 
Moorestown Friends School..... 
(1928) 
Moorestown High School. (1928) 
Morristown High School. . (1929) 
Morristown School....... (1933) 
Mount Holly High School 
: (1928-35; 1938) 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy. . 
(1934) 





(135 Coe Ave., Hillside Sta.) 
OIMIEEE cin chacegcaieraie. sleiereere.s 
(Irvington) 


VORGGY “CI s.0.0.4 disssiswicioncnos 


NOROOY CIE so eres cysiescrcrcverersrerets 
MMO = o7<.15,Shasiehercsaieiseinierele 
(Devon St., Kearny) 

DMIF « Ghci0 aid ciersl ois ateemateare 


ae er 
Pe VNIENE. « aSie.cearedsiomwals gin 
POPACSOD 5.0: c14)sia\bialeaiaeieinwieieie 
PR MABAMOR o.ci6:0.5:oiselsieaiee's 
Merchantville .......0...6. 


ROU CN OI oc aocieunacinstnnsees 
Cape May Court House.... 


RRRRMERO oicccedicrecmamwests 
<r eee aa 
are a eee 
I os So SR sloasle 
DEOCKEMOWR: © 5iicseeesciaces 


WOOO MIOWE acdc. cuceccnees 
WAGETIRMOWR 065s 40 se0ccces 
ee Pee 
8 ee 


COGWEN. adononssarseaneee 


Edward Haertter 


Thomas H. Quigley 


Dr. Frank J. McMackin 
George G. Mankey 


Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
N. E. Merrill 


Oliver B. Lane 

Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
Carl W. Suter 

Miss Lida M. Ebbert 
Marinus Charles Galanti 


R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr. 
Edmund Burke 

Ward A. Shoemaker 

Dr. Marion C. Santangelo 
J. Hunter Howard 


Elmo E. Spoerl 
Homer Bortner 


Paul I. Redcay 

R. John Bretnall 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Chester L. Reagan 


Dr. Mary E. Roberts 
Dr. Ralph F. Perry 
George H. Tilghman 
Waldro J. Kindig 


Sister M. Aloysius 
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HEAD 





Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 
(1937) 
Neptune Township High School.. 
(1928) 

New Brunswick Senior High 
RIIRONNN  araca stop cree rts) wis (1928) 
Newark Academy........ (1928) 


Newark Public High Schools: 
Barringer High School. . (1928) 


Newark Central Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark East Side Commercial 
and Technical High School 


(1928) 
Newark South Side High School 
(1933) 
Newark Weequahic High 
SEHOG! nck occewenwe (1935) 
Newark West Side High 
OHO. © sca see sc cloreconnes (1929) 
Newman School.......... (1928) 
North Plainfield High School.... 
(1928) 
Nutley High School....... (1928) 
Ocean City High School. . (1928) 
Orange High School...... (1928) 
Palmyra High School..... (1930) 
Park Ridge High School. . (1930) 
Passaic High School...... (1928) 


Paterson Public High Schools: 
Paterson Central High School. 


(1928) 

Paterson Eastside High School. 
(1928) 

Paulsboro High School.... (1928- 
33; 1936) 

Peddie School, The....... (1928) 
Pemberton High School... (1935) 
Pennington School for Boys..... 


(1930-35; 1937) 
Perth Amboy High School. (1928) 
Pingry School, The....... (1928) 


Pitman High School...... (1928) 
Plainfield High School... . (1928) 
Point Pleasant Beach High School 


(1939) 

Princeton Junior-Senior High 
eer (1932) 
Prospect Hill School...... (1928) 
Rahway High School..... (1933) 
Ramsey High School..... (1939) 
Red Bank Catholic High School.. 
(1934) 


Red Bank Senior High School... 
(1928) 





New Brunswick............ 
Newark 
(215 First St.) 


Newark 
(Parker St.) 


Newark 
(345 High St.) 


Newark 
(238 Van Buren St.) 

WO UNRMM sci 5 evaceions <icteneieroveré 
(80 Johnson Ave.) 


Newark 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 


Newark 
(425 S. Orange Ave.) 
Lakewood 
Plainfield 


ee ee 


Nutley 
CPGGR (CLs 6. cise 6 xcccccsrectaree 
Orange 

Palmyra 
GUNNS URUENNO go. o-0- sie. eeienccern ate 
Passaic 


NN. 5 scree one aicenolatavtiane 
NOD, ook gos i5 ecsrecerece ei esiole 
POMIUG <acoie eibccrsie wieccklcccte ws 
Hightstown 


Pemberton 
Pennington 


ROUEN, LRUADOY 5 6. s:ecsie oi sceretees 
PNGUR eo ciatgh a: oir slaves areas 
(87 Parker Rd.) 

Pitman 
fae bin ran cries x Seo 
Point PlCAGARE ..o.5.4:5.0:060.6%: 
(Trenton & Bay Aves.) 


Princeton 
Newark 
(346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 
Rahway 
Ramsey 
ROE AIEEE wo 6 sc arsisiei sv eteselerecats 


ee 


COSC OTOH CORO OOS ee 


El aR Oe eet 





Sister Mary Wilfred 
Harry A. Titcomb 


Robert C. Carlson 
Clinton F. Zerweck 


Raymond B. Gurley 


Stanton A. Ralston 


William V. Wilmot 
Arthur W. Belcher 


Max J. Herzberg 


Rayburn A. Higgins 


William M. Agar 
Howard G. Spalding 


Dr. Floyd E. Harshman 
George W. Meyer 
Howard L. Goas 

Miss Veva M. Brower 
Mrs. May E. Hallett 
Daniel Dahl 


Joseph F. Manley 
Francis R. North 
J. D. McKibben 


Wilbour E. Saunders 
Miss Edith Burr 
Dr. Francis Harvey Green 


Will W. Ramsey 
E. Laurence Springer 


L. Arthur Walton 
Dr. Galen Jones 
Joseph E. Clayton 


Dr. Ted B. Bernard 
Dr. Albert A. Hamblen 


Ralph N. Kocher 
Guy W. Moore 
Sister Mary Angelica 


Harry C. Sieber 
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Ridgefield Park High oil Ridgeheld Pack ciscs.cessscwx Frederic K. Shield 
Ridgewood High School..(1928) | Ridgewood ............... George A. F. Hay 
Roselle Park High School. (1928) | Elizabeth ................. G. Hobart Brown 
(Roselle Park) 
Roxbury High School ....(1938) | Succasunna ............... Vernard Group 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The | New Brunswick............ Stanley Shepard, Jr. 
(1928) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory 
GGHGO!. scineswaces caas CESS CWS oo cis sescisesoetesavaloisiowe Rev. Boniface Reger 
(520 High St.) 
Saint John Baptist School. (1935) | Mendham ................ Sister Superior Elisa Monica 
Saint Mary’s Hall........ (2936) WBUSHAQION: <sisis-ese:ciecieteciocees Miss Edith M. Weller 
Saint Peter’s College High 
GONOOE (oscciwsiociacicwoe C2950) | Versee Ci 6 os siseicsw sieves Rev. Francis J. Shalloe 
(110 Grand St.) 
Scotch Plains High School. (1932) | Scotch Plains.............. William H. Flaherty 
Seton Hall High School...(1931) | South Orange.............. Rev. William N. Bradley 
(South Orange Ave.) 
Somerville High School...(1928) | Somerville ................ Frank H. Lewis 
South River High School.. (1928) | South River ............... Wilbur A. Bryan 
Stevens Hoboken Academy...... RNORBORY «5 siete avs sxaererenciais Gin B. F. Carter 
(1935; 1937) 
Summit High School..... Ce RE ic saianinineweaenerd A. J. Bartholomew 
Swedesboro High School..(1928) | Swedesboro .............-. Walter H. Hill 
Teaneck High School..... 4. eer ee Charles L. Steel, Jr. 
Tenafly High School..... SE CE Koniakecsrenecnnwes Karl L. Ritter 
Trenton Central High School....| Trenton ...............06. Dr. Paul R. Spencer 


(1928) 
Union City Public High Schools: 


Emerson High School. . (1929) 
Union Hill High School. (1928) 
Vail-Deane School........ (1928) 


Vineland High School .... (1936) 
Washington High School. . (1934) 
West Orange High School. (1928) 
Westfield Senior High School.... 
(1928) 

Westwood High School ... (1939) 
William McFarland High School 
formerly Bordentown High 
School .... (1929-1933; 1935) 
Wildwood High School... (1931) 
Woodbridge High School. . (1928) 
Woodbury High School... (1928) 
Woodrow Wilson High School.. 
(1928) 


Woodstown High School. . (1928) 


A. B. Davis High School. (1932) 
Adelphi Academy........ (1928) 


Albany Academy, The... . (1928) 
Albany Academy for Girls...... 

(1928) 
Albany Hig: School...... (1939) 





(Hamilton Ave. & Chambers 
St.) 


WG CG riiceisacrssiveie Be 
LU SR St a ee 
[ye 0 rene etre 
(618 Salem Ave.) 

Re MERC yoo 5 ara srescta bi isrortes 
WaSINSION oc cscwanceccans 
WOE COCBBIE e556 6c csiocceee 
IVCREHONE 6.51035. e/Secatmayeretoes 


WHOMWOO 66ixcsdiccadcnese 


OSGCRIOWA) oscikisinoesiessinwe 
WHE WGOE sacs ccesionceees 
WOOGDTIERE oi.oiiisesiecears es 
NUMGMRNED ofunicieleindeerasewe 
Oo eae 
(Hauxhurst Ave., 
Weehawken) 
WOOdGHOWH  o.siccisicweeiees 


NEW YORK 


Mount Vernon's... .sésisiciccs. 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 

fe |) REA NG ea Renes earner rer 
(Academy Rd.) 

DUN UAMN ccs anc oes chai raves waist sates 
(155 Washington Ave.) 
POURED 5.6. ssoisiareicisiereisiei actos 
(141 Western Ave.) 





Joseph J. Maney 
Harry S. Stahler 
Miss Eleanor Denison 


Mrs. Anna M. Clippinger 
Donald H. Fritts 
Frederick W. Reimherr 
Dr. Frank N. Neubauer 
Charles Muschell 

Miss Anna T. Burr 

John W. Brown 

Arthur C. Ferry 


Lloyd L. Lammert 
Robert vS. Reed 


Miss Helen Sanford Jones 


Dr. H. H. Stewart 
William Slater 


Dr. Islay F. McCormick 
Miss Margaret Trotter 


Dr. Harry E. Pratt 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester... | Rochester ................. Rev. Joseph E. Grady 
(1928) | (1127 Dewey Ave.) 
Avon High School....... I ons os ony himahe wah James H. Green 
Barnard School for Boys..(1928) | Bronx, New York City..... Dr. William Livingston Hazen 


Barnard School for Girls. (1930) 


Batavia Junior-Senior High 
School (1932) 

Bay Shore High School... (1928) 

Bennett School of Liberal and 
Applied Arts (High School 


ee ey 


Department)......... (1938) 
Berkeley Institute......... (1928) 
Binghamton Central High School 

(1928) 
Birch Wathen School..... (1936) 


Blessed Sacrament Convent 
School (1939) 


ee 


Brooklyn Friends School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School.... 

(1928) 
Buffalo Seminary, The... . (1928) 
Calhoun School, The..... (1928) 
Canandaigua Academy... (1928) 
Canisius High School of Buffalo 

(1928) 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary 

(1928) 
Cazenovia Seminary, The. (1928) 
Chapin School, The, Ltd. . . (1928) 


Cohoes High School...... (1928) 


Collegiate School for Boys. (1928) 


Columbia Grammar School...... 
(1928) 
Corning Free Academy... (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High 
MUMME, Score ceseincrss:as ute (1929) 
De Veaux School......... (1928) 
Dobbs Ferry High School. (1935) 
Drew Seminary for Young 
Women 


East Hampton High School. (1928) 
Emma Willard School... . (1928) 
Female Academy of the Sacred 
MO TEN iar ca trey ger chs talotet ens (1928) 
Fieldston School of the Ethical 
Culture Schools (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School 
(formerly Fordham College 
High School) (1928) 


ee ee eeee 





(W. 244th St. & Cayuga 
Ave.) 

Bronx, New York City..... 

(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 


ee 


TOOT oases isis siaiwserofeysiabs 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
BINGRAMMON <6 cccccencveenns 
Manhattan, New York City 
(149 W. 93d St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(168 W. 79th St.) 

Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(1150 Carroll St.) 

IO, teins cisinnacinaminneine 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(309 West 92nd St.) 
Canandaigua 
a eres 
(651 East Washington St.) 
CAEte CRY. s cccccowvecess 


ee 


Cazenovia 
Manhattan, New York City 
(100 East End Ave.) 

CONOER, oia'is) cies era si ciaisiecaraeleiers 
(Columbia St.) 

Manhattan, New York City 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 93rd St.) 

Corning 


| 


Cortland 
Wiggara Falls... . cciccccss 
WIODUS POLI «os i6ccckcinacvane 


NORM acs) S.al'v. 0 oa ieiem aero 
Manhattan, New York City 
(72 Park Ave.) 

Bast Hampton. .......0000¢ 
RIOO - 66: axa'ins sere ccevsra ealeiornaeiers 
MMIMNRN 500 oc aox exces wisi es ves 
(1 E. 91st St.) 


Bronx, New York City..... 


(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 


Bronx, New York City..... 





Miss Margaret D. Gillette 
“Theodore E. Lyon 


Howard D. Weber 
George H. Gatje 

Miss Courtney Carroll 
Miss Ina C. Atwood 
William M. Bush 


Miss Louise Birch 
Mrs. Edith Wathen 


Sister Mary Angelica 
Douglas G. Graffin 
Rev. John H. Klocke 
Miss L. Gertrude Angell 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun 
Miss Ella C. Levis 
Edward H. Lomber 
Rev. Walter A. Reilly 
Miss Marion B. Reid 


Harold W. Hebblethwaite 
Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow 


Charles E. Wheeler 

Wilson Parkhill 

Frederic A. Alden 

Wilbur T. Miller 

John H. Burke 

Dr. George Lloyd Barton, Jr. 
Harold C. Marcy 


Dr. Herbert E. Wright 
Ernest Greenwood 


Leon Q. Brooks 
Dr. Eliza Kellas 
Mother Gertrude Bodkin 


Herbert W. Smith 


Rev. Adrian L. Bona 


f 
F 
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HEAD 





Franklin School .......... (1928) 


Fredonia High School.... (1928) 
Friends’ Academy........ (1928) 
Friends’ Seminary........ (1928) 


Garden Country Day School.... 


(1935) 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary .... 
(1928) 
Geneva High School..... (1928) 
Goodyear-Burlingame School.... 
(1929) 
Great Neck High School. . (1928) 
Hackley School........... (1933) 
Harley School ........... (1932) 


Hastings-on-Hudson High School 

(1928) 

Hempstead High School... (1935) 
Horace Mann School for 

ROWS, BNE ao. onessisracerate (1928) 


Horace Mann High School for 
SG ea akiametsns creeks (1931) 


Hornell Junior-Senior High 


RON ep. hose sncteveriaese es (1928) 
Hudson High School..... (1928) 
Hunter College High School.... 


(1929) 
Huntington High School.. (1928) 
Ithaca Senior High School. (1928) 
Jamestown High School... (1928) 
Johnson City High School. (1930) 
Johnstown High School... (1929) 
Kew-Forest School....... (1928) 


Knox School, The........ (1930) 
La Salle Military Academy..... 
(1936) 


Lawrence High School... . (1933) 
Lincoln School of Teachers 

College, Columbia University 

(1934) 

Long Beach High School. . (1934) 

Loyola School............ (1928) 


McBurney School......... (1929) 


Mamaroneck High School. (1934) 
Manhasset High School... (1928) 


Manlius School .......... (1928) 
Marcellus High School.... (1934) 
Marymount School....... (1928) 
Masters School, The...... (1928) 


Middletown High School. . (1938) 
Monticello High School... (1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy... 

(1934) 





Manhattan, New York City 
(18 West 89th St.) 
ee 
Haeust VANOU <6 0 sacscswsas 
Manhattan, New York City 
(15 Rutherford Place) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights, Flushing) 

ERNE 155) cxays cover stole ove talle to lanateinicee 
Geneva 
Syracuse 


ee 


GERE TCO oc ciisierscrccceiee 
Tarrytown 
NNO 0 Sie Sil Gigolo lolol ohereaie 
(Clover St., R.F.D. No. 1) 

Hastings-on-Hudson 


ee 


eeeeee 


WECTHOMCAG. sic ciemomciae sr 
Manhattan, New York City 
(231 West 246 St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(551 West 120th St.) 


Hornell 
ENG 2255 G:ciaio, a i aeteretes 
Manhattan, New York City 
(320 East 96th St.) 
Huntington 
BOWEN ar citort shen oneaciecteens 
JAPAEHOWR scisccccncccnsesiews 
PORRAGR Cos iaciiwawsecalenc 
WOME 5c cicccccweewes 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Union Turnpike & Austin 
St., Forest Hills) 
Cooperstown 
Oakdale 


re 


LEAVONEREE cscsonwwesivearee 
Manhattan, New York City 
(425 West 123rd St.) 

ORG GCGEN 6.06.0. <ccsecsieciwe 
Manhattan, New York City 
(980 Park Ave., at 83rd St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck 
POPAMUEGOE <5 sisicic soles 51s:gelnors 
(Memorial Place) 

Manlius 
Marcellus 
Tarrytown 
Dobbs Ferry 
Middletown 
Monticello 
a er eee oe 
(2064 Main St.) 


eee ee reer ere srerese 


ee 


ee ey 





Clifford W. Hall 
Claude R. Dye 
Alexander M. Blackburn 
Henry L. Messner 


1 David P. Berenberg 


Otis Preston Flower 


Dean Charles W. Spangle 
} Rew A. Talmage Schulmaier 
Louis M. Collins 
Miss Marion S. Edwards 


Leon C. High 
Walter B. Gage 
Miss Louise M. Sumner 


Dr. Theodore R. Meyers 
Dr. Raymond Maure 
Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast 


Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds 


Edward W. Cooke 
J. Pierson Ackerman 
Dr. Jean F. Brown 


Robert L. Simpson 

F. R. Bliss 

Merton P. Corwin 

Lawrence A. Wheeler 

William A. Wright 
Louis D. Marriott 
Guy H. Catlin 


Mrs. Louise Phillips Houghton 
Brother Ambrose 


Cecil C. MacDonald 
Dr. Lester Dix 


Richard Maher 
Rev. Francis E. Garner 


Thomas Hemenway 


T. James Ahern 
Kendall P. Howard 


Col. Guido F. Verbeck 
Chester S. Driver 
Mother M. St. Clare 
Miss Evelina Pierce 
Frederic P. Singer 
Kenneth L. Rutherford 
Mother M. Teresina 
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Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 
(1932) 
New Rochelle High School...... 


New York City Public High 
Schools: 


Bronx Borough: 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
(1928) 


Evander Childs High School 
(1928) 
James Monroe High School. . 
(1928) 
Morris High School. . (1928) 


Theodore Roosevelt High 
IMME arelcieca srcceiere (1928) 


Walton High School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Borough: 


Alexander Hamilton High 
BGHOOE -scirewccee (1928) 


Brooklyn Boys High School. . 
(1928) 

Brooklyn Girls Commercial 
High School...... (1928) 


Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School...... (1928) 


Brooklyn Technical High 
BONGO! scenester (1928) 


Bushwick High School. (1928) 


Eastern District High School 
(1928) 


Erasmus Hall High School.. 
(1928) 

Franklin K. Lane High 
 erererrer (1928) 


Grover Cleveland High 
BENOEE “ue se awed (1936) 


James Madison High School 
(1928-30; 1936) 


Thomas Jefferson High 
WEHOGE einsieinn creas (1928) 


Manhattan Borough: 


George Washington High 
PENOO! wecinwecee's (1928) 


Haaren High School . (1929) 





RCMUUMRMEN inact piarolscaved/aivcoie 
IWew Rochelle 2... 66<scccss 


Bronx, New York City..... 
(Mosholu Parkway & Paul 
Ave.) 

Bronx, New York City..... 
(800 East Gunhill Rd.) 
Bronx, New York City..... 
(Boynton Ave. & 172nd St.) 
Bronx, New York City..... 
(166th St. & Boston Rd.) 


Bronx, New York City..... 
(500 East Fordham Rd.) 

Bronx, New York City..... 
(Reservoir Ave. & 195th St.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(150 Albany Ave.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(832 Marcy Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(883 Classon Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(237 Seventh Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(29 Fort Greene Place) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(400 Irving Ave.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(227 ‘‘eaited Ave. & Keap 
St. 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(911 Flatbush Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(635 Evergreen Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(2127 Himrod St.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(East 25th St. & Quentin 
Rd.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Pennsylvania & Dumont 
Aves.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(549 Audubon Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(59th St. & 10th Ave.) 





HEAD 





Sister Marie Carmelita 


George H. Eckels 


A. Mortimer Clark 


Dr. Hymen Alpern 
Dr. Henry E. Hein 


Elmer E. Bogart 


William W. Rogers 
Dr. Marion C. Cahill 


Dr. Jacob M. Ross 
Alfred A. Tausk 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan 


Dr. Horace M. Snyder 


Albert L. Colston 
Dr. Milo F. McDonald 
Dr. Frederick William Oswald, Jr. 


Dr. John F. McNeill 
Charles E. Springmeyer 
Charles A. Tonsor 


William R. Lasher 


Dr. Elias Lieberman 


Arthur A. Boylan 
R. Wesley Burnham 





Ne 


Net 
Nic 
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Julia Richman High School 
(1928) 

Peter Stuyvesant High School 
re (1939) 


Seward Park High School.. 

(1928-1930; 1932) 
Straubenmueller Textile 

High School .... (1929) 


Townsend Harris High 
SERGE oie) cisrsvsi scan (1935) 


Queens Borough: 


Bryant High School........ 
(1928-1930; 1932) 
Flushing High School. (1928) 


Jamaica High School. . (1928) 


Newtown High School...... 


Richmond Borough: 
Curtis High School... (1928) 


New York Military Academy... 


(1932) 

Newark High School..... (1928) 
Nichols School of Buffalo, The... 
(1928) 

Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
(1938) 

Northport High School ... (1929) 
Northwood School........ (1928) 
Oakwood School......... (1939) 


Oneonta High School........... 
(1928-1930; 1935) 

Oswego High School..... (1932) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The 
(1928) 

Pawling School.......... (1929) 
Pelham High School...... (1928) 
Pleasantville High School....... 
(1935) 

Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, The..... (1928) 


Port Washington Senior High 
EE, an ashi Sicainaniernta (1933) 


Riverdale Country School (Boys) 
(1928) 





Manhattan, New York 
(317 East 67th St.) 


City 


Manhattan, New York 
(345 East 15th St.) 
Manhattan, New York 
(350 Grand St.) 


City 


City 


Manhattan, New York 
(351 West 18th St.) 


City 


Manhattan, New York 
(17 Lexington Ave.) 


City 


Queens, New York City..... 
(41st Ave. & 29th St., L. I.) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Broadway & Whitestone 
Ave., Flushing) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(168th St. & Gothic Drive) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Chicago Ave., Elmhurst) 


Richmond Borough, New 
WO Co oicis sn ccieieis ooisisia 

(Hamilton Ave. & Saint 
Marks Place, Staten 
Island) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 


Buffalo 
(Amherst & Calvin Sts.) 
Manhattan Borough, New 
BC AS Aa eter ar 
(20 E. 92d St.) 
Northport 
Lake Placid Club...:...:..:5... 
Poughkeepsie 
Oneonta 


$106. 0 OO 6.66 6 6 6.05016 00 8 


Oswego 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(170 Joralemon St.) 

Pawling 


Teer che oe ee 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(92d St. & 7th Ave., Dyker 
Heights) 


Port Washington........... 
Manhattan, New York City 
(55 East 84th St.) 

Bronx, New York City..... 
(Riverdale-on-Hudson) 





Dr. Michael H. Lucey 


Sinclair J. Wilson 
Robert B. Brodie 


Dr. William H. Dooley 


George M. Falion 


James P. Warren 


Dr. John V. Walsh 


Dr. Charles H. Vosburgh 
Alfred F. Roberts 


John M. Avent 


H. M. Scarborough 


Arthur E. Nash 
Philip M. B. Boocock 


Miss Maya Stevens Bamford 


Chester J. Miller 

Dr. Ira A. Flinner 
William J. Reagan 
Joseph C. McLain 


Charles E. Riley 
Dr. Paul David Shafer 


Raphael Johnson Shortlidge 


Willam W. Fairclough 
Frederick F. Quinlan 


Dr. Joseph Dana Allen 


William F. Merrill 
Rev. Daniel J. Burke 


Frank S. Hackett 
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Rochester Public High Schools: 
Benjamin Franklin High 
DOU. eevee ckinwns CR EINE ko kc cesidcwascwnes Roy L. Butterfield 
(950 Norton St.) 
Charlotte High School........ TROCHOCSEOD sie eisai 00 sceesiers Nathaniel G. West 
(1928-1932; 1934) | (4115 Lake Ave.) 
John Marshall High School... | Rochester ................. Elmer W. Snyder 
(1928) | (180 Ridgway Ave.) 
Madison High School... (1939) | Rochester ................. Frank M. Jenner 
(101 Epworth St.) 
Monroe High School....(1929) | Rochester ................. William E. Hawley 
(164 Alexander St.) 
Rochester East High School... | Rochester ................. William C. Wolgast 
(1928) | (410 Alexander St.) 
Rochester West High School... | Rochester ................. Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth 
(1928) | (501 Genesee St.) 
Washington High School..... NEON oo. g srctn cscrcrviee dice Oa George E. Eddy 
(1939) | (725 Clifford Ave.) 
Rye Country Day School....(1928) | Rye once ccuscecsescacve Morton Snyder 
Rye High School). ....<..0.0:260.0.00, MEER ¢ss pte avtef aot ein ecoteior eave oreie A. V. MacCullough 
(1928-1932; 1935) 
Samt Agatha. School...............< Manhattan, New York City| Miss Muriel Bowden 
(1928-1930; 1932) | (553 West End Ave.) 
Saint Agnes School....... CRIS E ANGRY 5.c5e/sroisx 2 aceanet emusreiaiare Miss Blanche Pittman 
Saint John’s Preparatory School| Brooklyn, New York City... |Rev. J. Daniel Lawler 
(1934) | (82 Lewis Ave.) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount 
Saint Gabriel........ I rreeererrir er Sister Mary Bede 
Saint Paul’s School....... bo Re 8 Peer c Walter R. Marsh 
Saint Walburga’s Academic 
BONOGE ~o Secire aoraessarec (1928) | Manhattan, New York City| Mother Mary Elizabeth 
(630 Riverside Drive) 
Scarborough School...... (1928) | Scarborough-on-Hudson ....|Dr. F. Dean McClusky 
Scotia High School....... er ee Bertram P. Quenelle 


Scoville School for Girls. . (1935) 
Sewanhaka High School. . (1935) 


Sherburne Central Rural High 
ere (1928) 

Sherrill High School..... (1928) 

Shore Road Academy.... (1936) 


Spence School............ (1935) 


Staten Island Academy, The.... 
(1928) 


Stony Brook School, The. (1928) 
Todhunter School........ (1933) 


Temity ‘Schiool «.:.:..0:0:0::0%. (1935) 


Tuckahoe High School... . (1938) 
Ursuline School of New Rochelle, 
 ferentetenetiey (1930) 


Utica Country Day School. (1935) 
Valley Stream Central High 
oe eres = (1934) 
Watkins Glen High School (1930) 
Waverly High School .... (1930) 





Manhattan, New York City 
(1008 Fifth Ave.) 

UG oS) ae 
(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 


Os cio cinio ne cid wetinies 
WORE eicieiacsuc nisin nceoaiaves 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(9249 Shore Rd.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(22 East 91st St.) 
Richmond Borough, New 
GR GEG ies arcs cicisieseecciecere 
(45 Wall St., Staten Island, 
New Brighton) 
ONG RGOONG 6 co drecciesicicocinlesns 
Manhattan, New York City 
(66 East 80th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(139 West 91st St.) 
SUCMMEIINIE se 5: 5. siete silcseareveaaretane 


New Rochelle.............064. 
(1354 North Ave.) 
New Hartford «... ....660604 


Walley Streain.. ......0.60:0:0 0086 
Wathine Glen....«.... 50.0666 
ME iene okt eave aon 





Mrs. Elizabeth G. Atwood 
Dr. A. T. Stanforth 
Edward V. Cushman 
E. A. McAllister 

Miss Helen E. Redding 


Miss Theodora Goldsmith 
Miss Dorothy B. Osborne 


Stephen J. Botsford 
Frank E. Gaebelein 
Miss Marian Dickerman 
M. Edward Dann 
Edward A. Sinnott 
Mother Rose 

Raymond B. Johnson 
Harry W. Gross 


John A. Beers 
Luther B. Adams 





W 
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Wellsville High School... (1928) | Wellsville ............00e- Duane H. Anderson 
WIGGGIROSE: 656:s:cjc0isidscciesese Horace M. Perry 


Woodmere Academy...... (1928) 
Xavier High School, The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
(1928) 


Balboa High School...... (1929) 
Cristobal High School... . (1929) 


Abington Friends School. . (1935) 
Abington Township High School 

(1928) 
Academy of Notre Dame. (1930) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart.... 
(1928) 


Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 

(1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The. (1936) 
Allentown High School... (1932) 
Allentown Preparatory School... 


(1928) 
Altoona High School..... (1931) 
Ambler High School ..... (1928) 


Ambridge Senior High School... 
(1931) 
Armoltl School... ..<.5.60.06.6:0% (1928) 


Aspinwall High School... (1930) 
Avalon High School..... (1930) 


Avon-Grove Joint Consolidated 
High School .....<.....<- (1933) 
Avonworth High School. . (1934) 


Baldwin School, The..... (1928) 
Bangor High School..... (1936) 
Barrett Township High School. . 
(1937) 
Beaver Falls Senior High School 
(1930) 


Beaver High School...... (1928) 
Bedford High School..... (1936) 
Bellevue High School... . (1928) 


Bensalem Township High School 
(1932) 
Biglerville High School... (1928) 
Blairsville High School... (1929) 
Boyertown High School .. (1933) 
Bradford Senior High School.... 

P (1928) 
Bristol High School...... (1933) 





Manhattan, New York City 
(30 West 16th St.) 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


Balboa Heights 
Cristobal 
(Box GG) 


ee) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown 
Abington 


ee 


eee e ewer eee eesene 


ee 
(Rittenhouse Square) 
Philadelphia 
(Eden Hall, Grant Ave. 
below Frankford, 
Torresdale) 
Philadelphia 
(Broad St. & Columbia Ave.) 
Wynnewood 
Allentown 
Allentown 
(26th & Chew Sts.) 
Altoona 
Ambler 
Ambridge 


ee ey 


ee 
ee 


eee ee wee ewer eene 


ey 
ee | 


Pittsburgh 

(400 South Braddock Ave.) 

Pittsburgh 

(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 

Pittsburgh 

(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 


re 


re 


ey 


West Grove (E.D.) «0:00:00: 
Pittspace P.O. oo.sie0ie-0i0:0 
(200 Dickson Ave., Ben 
Avon) 
Bryn Mawr 
Bangor 
Cresco 


ee 
ed 


ee ey 


Oe 


Bedford 

Pittsburgh 
(Lincoln Ave., Bellevue) 
Cornwell Heights 


| 


Biglerville 
Blairsville 
Boyertown 
Bradford 


ee 
ee ee  Y 
| 
ee 


Bristol 


Tice rt ene ee Se 





Rev. Joseph J. Rooney 


Fred W. Hosler 
Cecil L. Rice 


Samuel K. Bell 
Eugene B. Gernert 


Sister Mary Borromeo 


Rev. Mother Helen Moclair 


Sister Mary Bernard 


Miss Bertha M. Laws 
Daniel W. Hamm 
Dr. Louis F. Hackeman 


Dr. Levi Gilbert 
Earl T. Baker 
N. A. Smith 


Roger B. Merriman, Jr. 
F. D. Keboch 


Charles A. Evans 


Hugh C. Morgan 
Dr. Oliver R. Floyd 


Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Harry O. Eisenberg 
Andrew W. Lewis 


J. Edward Smith 


Miss Mary I. McKinley 
Charles D. Sproul 
Orville W. Hittie 


Miss Cecilia Snyder 


L. V. Stock 

Nevin Montgomery 
George B. Swinehart 
Milman E. Prettyman 


David L. Hertzler 
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Broad Top Township High 
ee eee GUSSET DORANCE 6.2. oiiiccin ceccenee George V. Zimmerman 
Brookville High School...(1928) | Brookville ................ Charles W. Ellenberger 
California High School... (1934) | California ................ Raymond T. Barner 
Canton High School...... (O52) (CC. a ern Miss Elizabeth Bunyan 
Carlisle High School..... CE IED eine te yeusivencan George W. Gulden 
Carson Long Institute....(1929) | New Bloomfield............ Edward L. Holman 
Charleroi Senior High eas NIE, oo ecstscc sin cv oiecccevetpseceti W. H. Clipman, Jr. 
(1929 
Cheltenham Township High 
on re (1928) | Philadelphia ......0c0.ce000. Dr. Ira R. Kraybill 


Chestnut Hill Academy... (1929) 


Clairton Senior High School..... 
(1928) 

Clarks Summit Clarks 
Green Joint High School.... 
(1928) 
Clearfield Senior High School... 
(1936) 
Coatesville High School .. (1928) 
Collingdale Senior High School. . 


(1934) 
Convent of the Sacred Heart.... 
(1930) 
Coraopolis Senior High School.. 
(1929) 
Crafton Borough High School... 
(1928) 
Darby High School....... (1928) 


Dormont High School .... (1928) 


Downingtown Junior-Senior 


EMigh Shae ..... 4:0, «i: (1935) 
Doylestown Borough High School 
(1929) 


DuBois High School..... (1929) 
Duquesne University Preparatory 
MOHGOR cc cua clceucsd (1929) 


East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior 
PEI BEROG! «0:0: 5.0:0:0/00 (1936) 

East Stroudsburg Senior High 
er (1935) 

East Washington High School... 


(1928) 
Easton Senior-Junior High School 
(1928) 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School 
(1932) 
Ellis College (High School)..... 
(1936) 
Ellis School, The........ (1928) 


Episcopal Academy, The.. (1928) 





(High School Rd. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Elkins Park) 
Philadelphia 
(800 West Willow Grove 
Ave.) 
Clairton 


eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Clarks Samumiit...........<2... 


CIEMENCE  cicccrrccccrwsirers 
SOGEGUENO: Sie cterivers 5m aiciesracels 
Co) -) (a a Ere 
Philadelphia 
(City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 
Coraopolis 


Pittsburgh 
(Crafton) 
[0 ee rere reer ie 
Pittsburgh 
(South Hills) 


ee ee) 


Downingtown 
Doylestown 


DuBois 


Pittsburgh 
(801 Bluff St.) 


East PSDULEH ...... 000000 


East Stroudsburg........... 
Washington 


ee ey 


Easton 


Ebensburg 
Newtown Square........... 


Pittsburgh 

(4860 Ellsworth Ave.) 

Philadelphia 

(City Line & Berwick Rd., 
Overbrook) 


ee) 


Frederic E. Camp 


E. F. Stabler 


Kenneth L. Terry 
W. Howard Mead 


D. Edward Atwell 
Frank H. Hartzell 


Mother Jean Levis 


A. G. Clark 

Louis F. Brunk 

J. Wallace Saner 

C. E. Glass 

Charles E. Chaffee 

Miss M. Elizabeth Lamb 
E. J. Mansell 

Rev. Edward A. Malloy 


Henry G. Beamer 


Carl T. Secor 
Edward F. Westlake 


Elton E. Stone 
E. M. Johnston 
Dr. Arnold Evert Look 
Miss Sara Frazer Ellis 


Greville Haslam 
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Friends Select School (1928) 


George School (1928) 
Germantown Academy ... (1928) 


School.... 
(1928) 
Gettysburg High School. . (1930) 
Girard College (High School).. 
(1928) 
Glen-Nor High School... . (1931) 
Greensburg High School. . (1930) 
Grier School, The (formerly 
Birmingham School) .. (1928) 
Hamburg High School... . (1936) 
Harcum School (High School De- 
partment) . (1928-1932; 1935) 
Harrisburg Academy, The (1928) 


Germantown Friends 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 


John Harris High School..... 
(1928) 
William Penn High School.... 
(1928) 


Haverford School, The... (1928) 
Haverford Township Senior 
High School (1928) 
Hawley High School (1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School.... 
(1928) 
Hershey Industrial School. (1936) 
Highland Hall (1928-1933; 1937) 
Hill School, The (1928) 


Hollidaysburg Senior High School 

(1939) 
Holman School, The...... (1928) 
olmquist School ........ (1930) 
Indiana High School..... (1928) 


Jeannette High School... . (1932) 








(68th St. & City Line, Over- 
brook) 
Philadelphia 
(17th St. & Parkway) 
George School 
Philadelphia 
(S. W. Cor. School Lane & 
Greene St., Germantown) 
Philadelphia 
(Coulter St., Germantown) 
Gettysburg 
Philadelphia 
(Corinthian & Girard Aves.) 
Glenolden 
Greensburg 


ed 


Birmingham 
Hamburg 


Bryn Mawr 
Harrisburg 
(2995 N. 2d St.) 


Harrisburg 
(25th & Market Sts.) 
Harrisburg 
(6th & Division Sts.) 
Haverford 


ee | 


Upper Darby 
Hawley 
Hazleton 


Hershey 
Hollidaysburg 
Pottstown 


| 


Ardmore 
New Hope 
Indiana 


re ee 


ee ee ey 


SSS 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
eee 
Erie Public High Schools: 
Academy High School..(1928) | Erie ..................000 Carl W. McNary 
Erie East High School..(1930) | Erie ................eeeeee John W. Ray 
Strong Vincent High School... | Erie ...........scccceeceee W. Edwin Coon 
(1931) 
Fleetwood Junior-Senior High 
MEL .anecneemaweis CE9SZ) WPICEEWOOR «ooo seciesees Matthew J. A. Smith 
Ford City Junior-Senior High 
| eee eee” CU9AO) PPOLE (CHG .-0:5: siedceecisisieionneind Paul N. Marsh 
Forty Fort Junior-Senior High ; 
SENGEL catia curstanacoars (1930) | Wilkes-Barre ............. Frank Walp 
(Forty Fort) 
Franklin and Marshall Academy | Lancaster ................. Dr. Edwin M. Hartman 
(1928) 
Franklin Borough High School.. | Conemaugh ............... D. G. Seese 
(1936) 
Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute ....... (2929-30 s 1936) | PREGA 5.6.0:0.0:0. saccsieareiecewe Lambert E. Broad 
Friends Central School...(1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Barclay L. Jones 


Walter W. Haviland 
George A. Walton 
Samuel E. Osbourn 
Stanley R. Yarnall 


G. W. Lefever 
Dr. D. Montford Melchior 


J. Milton Rossing 
W. A. Gensbigler 


Preston S. Moulton 
John N. Land 


Dr. Anna G. Hatcher 
Dr. Arthur E. Brown 


Horace G. Geisel 
Dr. Charles B. Fager, Jr. 
Cornelius B. Boocock 


Oscar Granger 
Albert H. Haggarty 
W. G. Davis 


W. Allen Hammond 

Miss Elizabeth G. Baldwin 
James I. Wendell 

Dolan H. Loree 


Miss Elizabeth W. Braley 
Miss Margaret B. Dewey 
J. A. Lubold 





Jeannette 


John Maclay 
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Jenkintown High School..(1930) | Jenkintown ............... Earl E. Smull 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls High School....(1929) | Philadelphia .............. Sister M. Giovanni 


Johnstown Central Senior High 
BONG! csccicncescecee (1930) 
Kane High School....... (1928) 
Kennett High School..... (1938) 
Kingston High School.... (1932) 
Kiskiminetas Spring School..... 
(1929) 
Lancaster Catholic High School. . 
(1936) 


Lancaster Public High School: 


John Piersol McCaskey High 
BONGO. ooo svemewerss (1939) 
(formerly Lancaster Boys 
High School (1929-1938) 
and Stevens Girls High 


School) ..... (1928-1938) 
Lansdale Senior High School.... 
(1931) 


Lansdowne High School.. (1928) 
La Salle College High School.... 


(1931) 
Latrobe High School..... (1928) 
Lawrence Park High School..... 
(1939) 
Lebanon Senior High School..... 
(1928) 

Leetsdale Junior-Senior High 
NEREMEE, 6c. stars ors t'asg-ovecs (1931) 


Lehighton High School... . (1932) 
Lewistown Senior High School.. 
(1936) 
Lincoln High School (formerly 
Midland High Schoo!) (1928) 
Linden Hall Seminary.... (1928) 
Lititz Borough High School..... 
(1928) 
Lock Haven Senior High School 
(1931) 
Lower Merion Boro Senior High 
BONOOE co crocispeern vie ster (1931) 
Manheim Junior-Senior High 
MONON. s.x.civreccacvoinecnntois (1928) 
Manheim Township High School 
(1935) 
Manor Township and Millers- 
ville Boro High School...... 
(1929) 
Marietta High School.... (1928) 
Marywood Seminary..... (1928) 


Mater Misericordiae Academy .. 
(1928) 
Mauch Chunk High School. (1930) 


Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1928) 


Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior 


(19th & Wood Sts.) 


Johnstown 
Kane 
Kennett Square ............ 
RENIN co c6 2 osinsicinlgvontuviesiouciaee 
Saltsburg 


Lancaster 


Lancaster 
(Reservoir St.) 


MORMERIE Sias a sarne cuca 
Lansdowne 

Philadelphia 
(20th St. & Olney Ave.) 


Lee ee ee 


Leetsdale 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 


UMUNEE 06 0 cas bats wardens 


Manheim 
Neffsville 


Millersville 


Marietta 
Scranton 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 
Merion Station ..........+% 


re 


Mauch ‘CRORE 65. o55265-60%%5 
(Centre & Pine Sts.) 
NeRQUCHOIINE 66s ciccce.s sees 
(90 E. Catawissa St.) 
Mechanicsburg 


eee eww eww eee 


Dr. J. Ernest Wagner 
Paul R. Miller 

W. E. Rupert 

Lewis W. Krieger 
7 J. Daub 
James J. Marks 
Rev. Anthony F. Kane 


Benjamin B. Herr 


Herman L. Bishop 


E. Carlton Abbott 
Rev. Brother G. Charles 


Mark N. Funk 


.|D. V. Skala 


F. L. Zimmerman 


H. H. Poole 
H. G. Sensinger 
Ralph H. Maclay 


Ralph H. Jewell 
Dr. F. W. Stengel 
Melvin H. Brubaker 


Reagan I. Hoch 


George H. Gilbert 
H. C. Burgard 

Harold T. Griffith 
D. L. Biemesderfer 


Wilmer E. Shue 
Mother M. Cyril 


Sister Mary Raphael 


ia O. Mitman 
Miss Mary F. Bevan 


Gordon E. Ulshafer 
D. D. Brandt 








High Schoo! ......... (1932) 





Ogo 
Otto 
Peny 
Pent 


Perk 
Phil: 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Media High School ...... NSS | ORs. so cieisiwsicteiateseivieroeeing William H. Micheals 
Mercersburg Academy, The..... | Dr. Boyd Edwards 
(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary..... G00) 4110 35) SA eee Sister Mary Edana 
Messiah Bible Academy ..(1930) | Grantham ............... C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 
Milford High School..... (YO2S) | WARES cote sssinieisieiersiarensarare Ira C. Markley 
Millereek High School.... (1930) | Erie ..............22-000 B. A. Goodrich 
(R. D. 2) 
Milton S. Hershey Junior- 
Senior High School...(1935) | Hershey ..............06- Walter B. Henninger 
Minersville High School. . (1932) | Minersville .............. E. A. Brady 
Monaca Senior High School..... OS Eee rrr Clinton M. Puff 
(1939) 
Montgomery School....... (1929) | Wynnewood ............. Rev. Gibson Bell 
Moravian Preparatory School...| Bethlehem ............... Warren F. Nonnemaker 
(1934) 
Morrisville High School. . (1932) | Morrisville .............. “a: i. Caum 
Mount Joy Borough High School} Mount Joy............... W. E. Nitrauer 
(1928) 
Mount Lebanon High School....| Pittsburgh ............... Lewis E. Perry 
(1933) | (Coughran Rd., Mount 


Mount Penn Junior-Senior High 
BONOGL Sioresrse noleaidisine (1930) 
Mount Pleasant High School.... 
(formerly Ramsay High School) 
(1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy.... 
(1928) 

Muhlenberg Township High 
een (1931) 
Munhall High School..... (1928) 
Nazareth High School... . (1937) 
Nether Providence High School.. 


(1936) 
New Cumberland High School.. 
(1932) 
New Holland High School...... 
(1934) 
New Kensington High School.... 
(1928) 
Newport Township High School 
(1936) 
Norristown Senior High School. . 
(1928) 
North East Joint High School... 
(1937) 
Northampton Senior High School 
(1932) 


Oak Lane Country Day School 
of Temple University. (1928) 


Ogontz School............ (1931) 
Otto Junior Senior High School 
(1938) 
Penn Hall Preparatory School... 
(1928) 

Pennsylvania Military Pre- 
paratory School...... (1929) 
Perkiomen School ........ (1928) 


Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys. (1936) 





Lebanon) 


Reading 


Mount Pleasant........... 


Philadelphia 
(Chestnut Hill) 


Laureldale 
Munhall 

Nazareth 
Wallingford 
New 


New 


New Kensington .......... 


Wanamie 


Norristown 


fs aa 


Northampton 


Philadelphia 
(Oak Lane) 
Rydal 
(Woodland Rd.) 


Dake Center... ..c66.cc6000% 


Chambersburg 


Chester 
Pennsburg 


Philadelphia 
(Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 


Cumberland:................: 


SR ORRNINE i565. 505.5: cicreGues 





Roscoe H. Ward 
G. Clifford Singley 


Mother Saint Ursula 


C. S. Crumbling 

M. W. Wherry 

Miss Florence L. Nicholas 
Donald C. DeHart 
Charles W. Gemmill 

J. Allen Richards 

H. B. Weaver 

John Kanyuck 

Miss Emma E. Christian 


E. C. Davis 
Ira L. Sheaffer 


George Harvey Ivins 

Dr. Abby A. Sutherland 

L. F. Gerber 

Frank S. Magill 

Dr. Franklin G. Williams 
Clarence Edwin Tobias, Jr. 


Rev. William A. Stahl 
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pe ca cer re a OR A EE I =a 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Philadelphia Public High Schools: 
Frankford High School.. (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Frank L. Cloud 
(Oakland & Harrison Sts.) 
Germantown High School..... PRUAGCIDDIA. io: o:ieaasieice cies Leslie B. Seeley 
(1928) | (Germantown Ave. & High 
St., Germantown) 
Kensington High School for 
GHEI Sacnepnnceses (192S) | Philadelphia. .........66<.0<< Dr. Harriet J. Link 
(Cumberland & Amber Sts.) 
Olney High School..... (1932) | Philadelphta: o:.:c05. oeciccees Edwin Y. Montanye 
(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 
Overbrook High School. (1928) | Philadelphia .............. William Clime 
(59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) 
Philadelphia Central High 
a (1928) | Philadelphia ...... 6.60.00 Dr. John L. Haney 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
Philadelphia High School for 
MOLE sicoccesious (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Olive E. Hart 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) Pr 
Philadelphia Northeast High ; 
GENOOE .0.coscaneess (2928) | Philadelphia ..........000 Dr. Theodore S. Rowland Pr 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
Roxborough Senior and Junior Pc 
High School....... (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Price B. Engle Pr 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.) 
Simon Gratz High School..... PHIUNGACIDNIA  oiscs cen cccnse Dr. E. Carl Werner Qi 
(1930) | (17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
South Philadelphia High School Ra 
rere (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Frank C. Nieweg 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) Re 
West Philadelphia High School] Philadelphia .............. Walter Roberts 
(1928) | (48th & Walnut Sts.) Re 
William Penn High School for ; . 
. snctexannnees (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Miss Amanda Streeper, 2d Ric 
(15th & Wallace Sts.) 
Philadelphia Roman Catholic High : ; Roc 
eee (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Rev. John A. Cartin 
(Broad & Vine Sts.) Roy 
Phoenixville High School . (1928) | Phoenixville .............. Edgar T. Robinson Sail 
Pittsburgh Central Catholic ; Sait 
High School......... (4932) | PCteDUEER. on... os kee eeed Rev. Brother E. Pius 4 
; (4720 Fifth Ave.) Sair 
Pittsburgh Public High Schools: Sait 
Allegheny High School . (1929) | Pittsburgh ................ Vernon S. Beachley 
(810 Sherman Ave.) St] 
Carrick Junior-Senior High St. 
Se ee (1923) PiHtSbGTEW  cscec cov cecce cs W. H. Sprenkle (fo 
(125 Parkfield St.) Ci 
David B. Oliver Junior-Senior Sain 
High School....... br QE John F. Bailey 
(2200 Brighton Rd. at Sain 
Island Ave., N.S.) | 
Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior Saing 
High School ....... (1928) | PittebUtGh ......<.0000000008 Arthur B. Siviter 
(Fifth Ave. & Miltenberger Sayr 
St.) Schoc 
George W. Westinghouse ; 
Junior-Senior High School | Pittsburgh ................ Clark B. Kistler Scran 
(1928) | (Murtland & Monticello 
Sts.) Seller 
Peabody High School...(1928) | Pittsburgh ................ D. Edwin Miller § 
(Beatty & Margaretta Sts.) Sewic 
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SCHOOL LOCATION | HEAD 
ae —— 
Perry Junior-Senior High 
DME i ciccavesces (1928) | Picteburgh .....0cscc0cee0% John H. Adams 


Pittsburgh South Side Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Samuel P. Langley Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Schenley High School... (1928) 


South Hills Senior High School 
(1928) 


Taylor Allderdice Junior- 
Senior High School. (1931) 


Port Allegany Senior High 
School (1933) 
Pottstown Senior High School... 
(1932) 
Pottsville High School... . (1930) 
Prospect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1933) 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High 
School (1932) 
Radnor Township Junior-Senior 


ee 


High School .:....:63.5. (1928) 
Reading Senior High School.... 
(1928) 


Red Lion Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 
School (1929) 
Rochester Senior High School... 
(1928) 
(1933) 
(1928) 


Royersford High School.. 
Saint Benedict Academy.. 
Saint John Kanty College High 
School (1928) 
Saint Joseph Academy.... (1929) 
Saint Joseph’s College High 
School (1928) 


St. Leonard’s Academy of the 
Holy Child 
(formerly Academy of the Holy 
Child) 
Saint Mary’s Academy... . (1937) 


ee ee 


Saint Mary’s Catholic High 


ME cicenutcamaaaae (1932) 

Saint Rosalia High School ...... 
(1938) 

Sayre High School....... (1932) 


School of the Holy Child Jesus 


(1929) 

Scranton Central High School... 

ron (1928) 
Sellersville-Perkasie Joint High 

emia: (1932) 

Sewickley High School.... (1931) 





(Perrysville Ave. & Semicir 
St.) 


Pittsburgh 
(10th & Carson Sts.) 


PUGNE Do oisjoccostovesiereceiess 
(Chartiers & Robina Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 
(Ruth and Eureka Sts., 
Mount Washington) 


ee eee wee meee eens 


Pittsburgh 
(Shady & Forward Aves.) 


| 


Port Allegany 
Pottstown 


Pottsville 


Prospect Park <..66 6.0.5 502.0% 


Quakertown 


Wayne 
Reading 


F464: 0 CO 6 SEH OR OE 


Ridley Park 
Rochester 


Royersford 
BORE siaictn Rroceystwirarsintearevereratos 
Erie (R.F.D. 6) 
Greensburg 


Philadelphia 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 


Philadelphia 
(3833 Chestnut St.) 


Philadelphia 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 


oe 
Pittsburgh 
(511 Greenfield Ave.) 
Sayre 
Sharon Hill 


Scranton 





Perkasie 
Sewickley 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a 


J. M. McLaughlin 


Dr. Dana Z. Eckert 


Edward Sauvain 


Dr. Harry E. Winner 


Dr. Roland G. Deevers 
Fred N. Hardy 

H. L. Smith 

D. H. H. Lengel 
Gordon E. Groff 
Joseph S. Neidig 

T. Bayard Beatty 
John H. Eisenhauer 
Harvey J. Becker 


J. L. Swinehart 
Fenton H. Farley 


A. J. English 
Sister M. deSales Austin 


Rev. Louis Moska 

Sister M. Francesca Brownlee 
Rev. James J. Redmond 
Mother Mary Fintan 


Sister Eugenie Clare 


Sister M. Gregoria 
Sister M. Matthias 


.|Judson F. Kast 


Mother Ignatius Loyola 


Albert T. Jones 


Paul L. Gruber 


L. H. Conway 
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SCHOOL LOCATION | HEAD 
fabeuus | ean 
Shady Side Academy..... C2008) | PINE 50 56 cc ccnccnees | Siemon E. Barnes 
(Oakland Branch P. O.) 
Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High 
Co ee eeecreerecc (2994) | Ghevem: TEM.......... 2. 0cccsees C. K. Wagner 
Shillington High School... (1929) | Shillington ................ Miss E. Myrtle Snyder 
Shipley School, The...... (1928) | Bryn Mawr .........2-0 Miss Eleanor O. Brownell 
Miss Alice G. Howland 

Shippen School for Girls. (1930) | Lancaster .................]| Miss Eleanor Fitzpatrick 


Slippery Rock High School 
(Junior-Senior High School 
of the State Teachers College 
at Slippery Rock).... (1935) 

Solebury School .......... (1931) 

Souderton High School... . (1935) 

Southeast Catholic High School 

of Philadelphia........ (1939) 


Southmont Junior-Senior High 
GONOGE ciduads avec (1939) 


Spring City High School.. (1939) 
Springfield Township High 
DEMOGY hs cielersiers-o-ereserors (1937) 


Springfield Township High 
School 


Springside School......... (1934) 


Steelton High School...... (1928) 
Stephen S. Palmer Junior-Senior 

High School ............... (1928) 
Stevens School for Girls. . (1930) 


Stroudsburg High School. . (1928) 
Sunbury High School..... (1934) 
Swarthmore High School . (1928) 
Swissvale High School.... (1928) 
Tarentum High School... (1928) 
Temple University High School.. 
(1928) 
Titusville High School.... (1932) 
(formerly Colestock High School) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint High 
EHO fo cniee cures occems (1928) 
Troy High School........ (1929) 
Tunkhannock Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1928) 
Uniontown Senior High School.. 


(1933) 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
(1928) 
Valley Forge Military Academy.. 
(1932) 


Villa Maria Academy.... (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy.... (1928) 
Villa Maria High School . (1928) 
Warren High School 
Washington Seminary .... (1930) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 
DONG aie inte tiara siarsrevene (1935) 


nue (1928) | 





Slippery Rock 
INGE. ODEs ooscisne niece ne eweuws 
Souderton 


Philadelphia 
(7th & Christian Sts.) 


Shee eee eee ee 


Johnstown 
(Southmont Boro) 
St) el S| a re 


Media 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling Rd., 
Springfield) 


Philadelphia 
(Chestnut Hill) 
(Hillcrest Ave., east of 
Bethlehem Pike) 
Philadelphia 
(Norwood & East Chestnut 
Aves., Chestnut Hill) 
GEM ces 5 cs nist oiavwntmlatoriwns 


ee) 


Palmerton 
Philadelphia 
(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 
Stroudsburg 
Sunbury 
Swarthmore 
Swissvale 
Tarentum 
Philadelphia 
(Broad & Diamond Sts.) 
Titusville 


Berwyn 
ME 6 got eiorarscse: piniace neg  oio ps 
Tunkhannock 
Uniontown 


Ce 


CHeCeCT One ee Oe ee 


SWORD 5 ore. 0: six. oro vein ermatons 
Washington 


Wellsboro 


Herbert Book 
Arthur H. Washburn 
E. M. Crouthamel 


Dr. M. J. McKeough 


Wilbur Wolf 





| William P. Tollinger 
| Milton L. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 


Mrs. Margaret Tyler Paul 





= W. Eisenhart 


|Miss Helen L. Church 


John S. Cartwright 


' 


|W. A. Swick 
| Charles E. Metzger 
| 


John H. Linton 
'S. Paul Teamer 
W. R. Croman 


Frank T. Dolbear 
R. D. Mosier 





John H. Tyson 

Col. Milton G. Baker 
| 
| Sister Mary Edward 
| Sister Louise Marie 
|Sister Mary Jude 

Floyd W. Bathurst : 
Mrs. Jane Crowe Maxfield 


Rock L. Butler 





W 


W 


W 


W 
W 


W 
W: 


Wi 


Int 
































|Madame Therese Maurette 
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West Chester High School...... 
(2980) | Went Chotter........000sc0 |B. Reed Henderson 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls | 
High School ......... (1930) | Philadelphia ............+. Mother M. Immaculata 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 
West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School for Boys...... (1932) | Philadelphia .............. Brother Francis de Sales 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
West Reading High School...... CRIN ss <7a/e: cinlolotetcreineiee --|Edwin B. Yeich 
(1928) 
West York High School... (1928) | York ............c+sece0es 1C. A. Wentz 
Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
oe es eer COREE) | PORMONIWE 5... cence neni | Clarence E. Shappell 
Westtown School......... CERES) | WIR ows: 2s vicvccvsnaes ‘James F. Walker 
Wilkes-Barre Female Institute, 
Pie! uy aensvss naus's pierre (1928) | Wilkes-Barre .......... -.| )Oscar N. Barber 
(1560 —— Ave., Forty; (Mrs. Kathleen Lucas Barber 
Fort 
Wilkes-Barre Public High | 
Schools: | | 
Elmer L. Meyers High School} Wilkes-Barre ............. \J. F. Dennis 
(1933) | (Carey Ave.) 
G. A. R. Memorial High School | Wilkes-Barre ............. |S. R. Henning 
(1930) | (Grant & Lehigh Sts.) 
James M. Coughlin High | 
WE Kaka davesaes (1928) | Wilkes-Barre ............. |J. H. Super 
| (N. Washington St.) 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School| Wilkinsburg .............. Floyd H. Carson 
(1930) 
William Penn Charter School... | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Richard Knowles 
(1928) | (Pinehurst, West School 
Lane & Fox St., German- 
town) 
William Penn Senior High School | York ................+.+-. Dr. C. B. Heinly 
(1928) 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary | Williamsport .............. | Dr. John W. Long 
(1928) | 
Williamsport High School...... Williamsport ...... J. E. Nancarrow 
. (1928) | 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior | | 
High School ......... EGS ARRON, oreo sxa-scsrereqintere ecaterorers J. Harry Dew 
Wyoming Seminary ...... CUS 2S ) | RSC oo o.o.51s 55.50: aierei ere sieie /Dr. Wilbur H. Fleck 
Wyomissing High School . (1928) | Wyomissing gislasesSieonevm eneSleete | Allen W. Rank 
Yeadon High School...... (1939) | Lansdowne P. O. .......... 'Thomas A. Clingan 
; | (Yeadon) | 
York Collegiate Institute, York | 
County Academy..... STUNNED Sirhksnerevesennan | Lester F. Johnson 
| | 
| SWITZERLAND 
International School of Geneva.. | Geneva .............0e000. 


(1936) 


(62 route de Chéne) 


REGULATIONS FOR REVISION OF LIST OF ACCREDITED 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A revised list of Accredited Secondary Schools is published on January 1 of each year. All 
accredited schools must submit reports, in as much detail as deemed necessary by the chairman, 


at frequent intervals. 
school, and to remove it from the 


The Commission reserves the right to require a report every year from a 


List, at any time, on account of violation of the standards. 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 

Wituiam W. CoMFoRT, GEORGE WILLIAM McCLELLAND, WALTER J. O’CONNOR, JAMES M. 
SPINNING, L. GERTRUDE ANGELL, IRA R. KRAYBILL, GEORGE M. WILEY, CHARLES H. BREED, ByRON 
8. HOLLINSHEAD, CHARLES MAXWELL McCown, E.D. GRIZZELL, Chairman. 

For information, apply to Chairman of Commission on Secondary Schools, 3440 Walnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








sok 
bho 
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Middle States Association of 


THe MIpDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





OTHER MEMBERSHIP INSTITUTIONS 


January 1, 1939 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 








SCHOOL 


LOCATION 





Academy of the New Church 
(Boys’ Academy) 
Academy of the New Church 
(Girls’ Seminary) 
Archmere Academy... .. 0000s. 
Ashland High School..........5. 
Baltimore City College.......... 
Baltimore City Department of 
Education 
Bay Ridge High School.......... 
Bergen School for Girls 
Blythe Township High School... 
HVGArley SCHOO! «.«..6. ccc einwe cores 


Bryn Mawr School. ....« 6.0.0: 05s0% 
Central Evening High School.... 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Delaware Department of Public 
Instruction 
Elizabeth Department of 
Education 
Elizabethtown College .......... 
Englewood School for Boys...... 
Gardner SchOGl «coc iccsce views 


Garrison Forest School.......... 
Hamilton High School.......... 
Highland Manor ......:.j05c006e600 
Holy Angels Academy........... 
Homestead High School......... 
Honesdale Catholic High School.. 
Immaculate Conception High 
School 
Lankenau School for Girls....... 
Liberty High School ............ 
Mary Lyon School :..:..66 56 se:ca0: 


Maryland State Normal School... 
Millville Memorial High School. . 
Milne High School .............. 
Moravian Seminary and College 

POE WOOD 6 ccc ocincwdascuees 
Mountain Lakes High School.... 
National Park College Academy 
New Hartford High School...... 
New Jersey Department of 

Public Instruction ........... 





Bryn Athy, Pa. once. cn 


meyer Athyn. Pa. . 2... 0000. 
Claymont, Bel. ...5 50606006 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED—1938 


ACADEMY OF Mr. St. Ursu.e, New York City; Mother M. Immaculata, Mother 
M. Agnes. 

ACADEMY OF THE NEw CuHurcH, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; Rev. Karl R. Alden, 
Principal. 

ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART, Albany, N. Y.; Mother Florence Weston, 
Director. 

ACADEMY OF THE SACRED Heart, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jean R. Levis, Principal. 

ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART, Torresdale, Pa.; Rev. Mother St. Moclair, 
Principal. 

ACADEMY OF THE SIsTErRS OF Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Mary Bernard, 
Principal; Sister Mary de la Salle. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City, L. I., N. Y.; Paul Damson Eddy, President; 
Mrs. Paul D. Eddy, Counsellor. 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY, Pine Beach, N. J.; Earle R. Closson, Head- 
master; William Kable Russell. 

ALBANY ACADEMY, Albany, N. Y.; Harold T. Stetson. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, Pa.; Harry V. Masters, President. 

ALLEGHENY CoLLEGE, Meadville, Pa.; William Pearson Tolley, President; 
C. F. Ross, Dean; P. H. Younger. 

ALLENTOWN HIGH ScHoo., Allentown, Pa.; William L. Connor, Superintendent. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTIoNn, Washington, D. C.; George F. Zook, Presi- 
dent. 

AMERICAN University, Washington, D. C.; Joseph M. M. Gray, Chancellor; 
George B. Woods, Dean. 

Aquinas InsTITUTE, Rochester, N. Y.; J. H. O’Loane, Principal. 

ARCHMERE ACADEMY, Claymont, Del.; D. F. X. Hurley, Headmaster. 

ATLANTIC CiTy Pustic HicH ScuHoor, Atlantic City, N. J.; Henry P. Miller, 
Principal; Laura L. Faus. 


BALDWIN ScHOOL, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Elizabeth W. Towle. 

BALTIMORE DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION, Baltimore, Md.; David E. Weglein, 
Superintendent; Dorothy K. Benjes, M. Virginia Gott, Lucille johnson 
Rumney. 

BartTLeTr Junior HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pauline Ungemach. 

BERNARDS HiGH SCHOOL, Bernardsville, N. J.; W. Ross Andre, Principal. 

BETHESDA CHEVY CHASE HIGH ScHOOL, Bethesda, Md.; Anna Kupka. 

BircH WATHEN ScHOoOL, New York City; Harrison Moore, Principal. 

Bair ACADEMY, Blairstown, N. J.; Charles H. Breed, Headmaster. 

BLooMFIELD HiGH ScHooL, Bloomfield, N. J.; J. E. Poole, Principal. 

Bocota HicH ScnHoot, Bogota, N. J.; E. E. Purcell, Principal. 

BorRDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE, Bordentown, N. J.; Harold Morrison 
Smith, Co-Principal; J. Harold Lucas, Co-Principal; David Styer, Co- 
Principal. 

BROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John H. Klocke, 
Headmaster. 

BroTHERS COLLEGE OF Drew University, Madison, N. J.; Frank G. Lankard, 
Dean; Robert Schultz. 

BUCKNELL UNniversiITy, Lewisburg, Pa.; R. H. Rivenburg, Vice-President and 
Dean. 


CALVERT Hatt Coece, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Aloysius, Vice-Principal. 
CAMDEN CATHOLIC HicH ScHooL, Camden, N. J.; Sister Mary Bridget, Sister 
M. Loretto. 
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CANIsIUS COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y.; Richard F. Grady, Dean. 

Canisius H1iGH ScHooL, Buffalo, N. Y.; Walter A. Reilly, Principal. 

CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother S. Joseph. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.; Roy J. Deferrari, 
Secretary General; A. J. Harriman. 

CATONSVILLE HiGH ScHOoOoL, Catonsville, Md.; Mary Z. Rowland. 

CAZENOVIA SEMINARY, Cazenovia, N. Y.; H. W. Hebblethwaite, President; 
Ralph W. Price, Dean. 

CeciL1aN AcaDEMY, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Irma Dolores, Prin- 
cipal; Sister Eileen Patrice. 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hackettstown, N. J.; Robert J. Trevorrow, 
President. 

CENTRAL CATHOLIC HiGH ScHOOL, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother David Leo. 

CENTRAL HiGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter W. Herkness, Jr., Robert 
W. Kunzig, Joseph W. Pennypacker. 

CENTRAL EVENING HIGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. T. Rorer, Principal. 

CHAPIN ScHOOL, New York City; M. Elizabeth Limmer. 

CHELTENHAM HiGH ScuHooL, Elkins Park, Pa.; I. R. Kraybill, Principal. 

CHevy CHASE SCHOOL, Washington, D. C.; P. M. Bail, President. 

CHRISTIAN BroTHERS ANNEX, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother Geram, Principal; 
Brother Xavier. 

CuiirForD J. Scotr HicH ScHoot, East Orange, N. J.; Lemur! R. Johnston, 
Principal. 

COATESVILLE HiGH SCHOOL, Coatesville, Pa.; Rosa Lechner. 

CoLGATE University, Hamilton, N. Y.; Carl A. Kallgren, Dean of Students. 

COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Maria Kostka, Dean; 
Sister M. Clare Joseph. 

CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp, 431 W. 117th St., New York City; 
John M. Stalnaker. 

CoLLEGE Misericorp1A, Dallas, Pa.; Sister Mary Borromeo, Dean; Sister Mary 
Rosaire, Sister Mary Doforosa, Sister M. Immaculata. 

CoLLEGE oF Mr. St. VINCENT, Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Sister 
Catharine Marie, Dean; Sister Margaret Mary. 

COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE, New Rochelle, N. Y.; M. M. Ignatius, Dean; 
Mother Loyola. 

COLLEGE OF NoTRE DAME OF MaryYLAND, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Mary Frances, 
President; Sister M. Ethelred, Sister Mary Martina, Sister Mary 
Angeline. 

COLLEGE oF ST. ELIZABETH, Convent Station, N. J.; Sister Marie Jose Byrne, 
Dean; Sister Helen Cecilia. 

COLLEGE oF ST. RosE, Albany, N. Y.; Sister Rose of Lima, Dean; Sister John 
Joseph. 

CoLumBIA University, New York City; Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean. 

CotuMBIA HicH ScuHooL, South Orange, N. J.; C. H. Threlkeld, Principal. 

CoLUMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Takoma Park, D. C.; B. G. Wilkinson, President; 
Otto Schuberth, W. J. McComb. 

Co_umBus University, Washington, D. C.; John Fitzpatrick, Provost; Francis 
J. Mullen, Dean. 

CooPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS, Washington, D. C.; 
Walter C. Eells, Coordinator. 

CoRNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Edmund C. Day, President; E. F. Brad- 
ford, Director of Admissions. 


Dickinson CoLLeceE, Carlisle, Pa.; F. P. Corson, President. 

DRAKE HiGH ScuHooL, Bronx, New York City; Paul S. Ross, Headmaster. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J.; Arlo Ayres Brown, President; F. Taylor 
Jones, Registrar. 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. D. Stratton, Dean of 
Men; Helen S. Harrison, Helen G. Johnson. 

DvuQuEsNE University, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Martin J. Griffin, Dean. 

DwIicHT ScHOooL, New York City; William T. Hade, Assistant Headmaster. 

D’YouviILLE CoLLece, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sister Frances Elizabeth, Sister Mary 
Michael. 


EASTERN HicH ScHoot, Baltimore, Md.; Laura J. Cairnes, Principal; Gladys 


M. Dorsey. 

East HAMPTON JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, East Hampton, N. Y.; George T. 
Donahue. 

EAst PitrspurcGH HicH Scuout, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Henry G. Beamer, 
Principal. 


EAstTsipE HicH ScuHoo., Paterson, N. J.; Francis R. North, Principal. 

EISENHOWER HicH ScHoot, Norristown, Pa.; Emma E. Christian, Principal. 

ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa.; R. W. Schlosser, President. 

ELLis COLLEGE, Newtown Square, Pa.; Arnold E. Look, President. 

ELMIRA COLLEGE, Elmira, N. Y.; E. Margaret Grimes, Acting Dean. 

EMMA WILLARD ScHoor, Troy, N. Y.; Katherine M. Kellas, Associate Prin- 
cipal; Katharine Weaver, Natalie Granton. 


FAIRMONT ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Aline Ward. 

FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New York City; Adrian L. Bona, Principal. 

ForRDHAM University, New York City; Rev. Charles J. Deane, Vice-President; 
Gustave Dumas, Dean; Lawrence A. Walsh, Dean; Thomas C. Hughes, 
Dean; R. J. Murray, Dean. 

Forest Park HicH ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md.; Wendell E. Dunn, Principal. 

Fort LEE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH ScHOOL, Fort Lee, N. J.; Mrs. Ellen McCarthy 
Foley. 

FRANKForD HicGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joanna B. Fritz. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY, Lancaster, Pa.; E. M. Hartman, Principal. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa.; Richard W. Bomberger, 
Dean. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, Overbrook, Pa.; Barclay L. Jones, Headmaster. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Wilmington, Del.; Wilmot R. Jones, Principal; Herschel H. 
Loomis, Frances L. Baird. 


GARDNER SCHOOL, New York City; Mrs. Edith C. Craven, Assistant Principal. 

GENEVA COLLEGE, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Charles M. Lee, Dean. 

GEORGE SCHOOL, George School, Pa.; George A. Walton, Principal; William 
Eves, 3d, Vice-Principal; Joseph B. Shane, Dean. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Garrett Park, Md.; Rev. Robert P. Arthur, 
Headmaster. 

GEORGETOWN VISITATION CONVENT, Washington, D. C.; Anne D. McLaughiin. 

GEORGETOWN UNIversiITy, Washington, D..C.; Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, Dean; 
Rev. J. E. Grattan, Dean; Rev. James P. Sweeney, Walter J. O’Connor, 
Registrar; Rev. A. J. Miller. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D. C.; Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Dean; Harold G. Sutton, Director cf Admissions; Fred E. Nessell. 

GEORGIAN CourT COLLEGE, Lakewood, N. J.; Sister Mary Berhard, Sister 
Marie Anne, Julia E. Blake, Sister Marian. 

GERMANTOWN AcapEMy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel E. Osbourn, Headmaster. 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Stanley R. Yarnall, Prin- 
cipal; D. Laurence Burgess, H. A. Domincovich, Lucile Hiatt. 

GERMANTOWN HicGuH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; June A. Rodman. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa.; W. E. Tilberg, Dean. 
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GiRARD COLLEGE, Philadelphia, Pa.; Merle M. Odgers, President; D. Montfort 
Melchior, Edward M. Twitmyer, E. Newbold Cooper. 

GonzaGA HicuH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Rev. P. J. Clarke, Headmaster. 

Goop CouNSsEL COLLEGE, White Plains, N. Y.; Sister M. Edmund, Dean; 
Sister M. Cyril. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; David A. Robertson, President; Wilfred 
A. Beardsley, Carrie Mae Probst. 

GRIER SCHOOL, Birmingham, Pa.; T. C. Grier, Headmaster. 

GUNSTON HALL, Washington, D. C.; Mary L. Gildersleeve, Principal; Mary 
B. Kerr, Academic Principal. 


HALLAHAN CATHOLIC GirLs HIGH ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Monica M. Ryan. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Pa.; W. W. Comfort, President; W. B. 
Meldriene, Thomas O. Jones. 

HAWTHORNE HIGH ScHOOL, Hawthorne, N. J.; George J. Geier, Principal. 

HERSHEY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH ScHOOL, Hershey, Pa.; Walter B. Henninger, 
Principal. 

HERSHEY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Hershey, Pa.; W. Allen Hammond, Principal. 

HERSHEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hershey, Pa.; A. C. Breidenstine, Dean. 

HILL ScHOOL, Pottstown, Pa.; Frederick Fraser, Robert N. Hilkert, Howard 
V. Evans. 

HoparT CoLuece, Geneva, N. Y.; Walter H. Durfee, Dean. 

Hoty Spirit Hicu ScuHoor, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister Mary Claudia, Sister 
Mary Stella. 

Hoty Trinity HiGH ScHooL, Georgetown, D. C.; Sister M. Josepha, Principal; 
Sister Mary Catherine. 

Hoop Co.ece, Frederick, Md.; Henry I. Stahr, President; Grace N. Browne. 

HouGHTON CoLLEGE, Houghton, N. Y.; S. W. Paine, President. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa.; Francis J. Furez, President. 

IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary Borromeo, 
Dean. 

IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Genevieve, Superior. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION ACADEMY, Washington, D. C.; Sister Adele, Prin- 
cipal; Sister Monica. 


Jersey City Pusiic ScHoors, Jersey City, N. J.; Julia C. Harney, Assistant 
Superintendent; Mary E. Stone, Mrs. E. A. Murphy. 

Jesuir EDUCATIONAL AssocIATION, New York City; Rev. E. B. Rooney, Execu- 
tive Director; Rev. M. J. Fitzsimmons, Rev. M. A. Clark, Rev. Daniel A. 
Hare. 

Jesuit NoviT1aATE, Wernersville, Pa.; Rev. J. P. Carroll, Dean. 

JoHNns Hopkins UNIversiTy, Baltimore, Md.; Florence E. Bamberger, Irene 
M. Davis. 

Juniata COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Pa.; Calvert N. Ellis. 

Junior HicH ScuHoor, Bronx, New York City; Alice V. McCormick, Principal. 


KENsINGTON HiGcH ScHoor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sophie W. Eldridge. 
Kino’s CoLtLecE, Belmar, N. J.; R. Fenton Duvall, Registrar. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa.; Theodore A. Distler, Dean; Harvey S. 
Batdorf. 

LASALLE COLLEGE, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother E. Anselm, President; Brother 
E. Charles, Brother Emilian, Joseph F. Flubacher, Brother E. Joseph. 
LASALLE CoLLEcGE HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother G. Charles, 

Principal. 
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LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Thomas S. Hall, E. L. Herrick, 
T. H. Johnson, David P. Smith, Jr., Oscar H. McPherson. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, Pa.; Clyde A. Lynch, President; A. H. 
M. Stonecipher, Dean. 

LeuHicH University, Bethlehem, Pa.; Charles A. Seidle, G. B. Curtis. 

LincoLn University, Lincoln University, Pa.; George Johnson, Dean. 

LinDEN HALL Junior CoLuece, Lititz, Pa.; F. O. Stengel, President; James F. 
Stengel, Dean. 

LINDEN HicH Scuoo., Linden, N. J.; Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 

Lower MERION SENIOR HiGH ScHooL, Ardmore, Pa.; George H. Gilbert, 
Principal. 

LoyoLta COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; Edward B. Bunn, President; Lawrence 
C. Gorman, Dean. 

LoyoLa HicH ScHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. J. A. Convery, Assistant Principal. 

LoyoLa ScHooL, New York City; Rev. Francis E. Garner, Headmaster. 


McBurney ScHooL, New York City; Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster. 

McDonocu ScHoo.t, McDonogh, Md.; Alvin S. Chilcoat. 

MACFARLAND JUNIOR HicH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. E. V. Stearns. 

MAMARONECK HicH ScHooL, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; T. James Ahern, Principal. 

MANASQUAN HIGH ScHOOL, Manasquan, N. J.; Chauncey W. Oakley. 

MANasaquan Pustic ScHoois, Manasquan, N. J.; Wilber D. Crosley, Super- 
vising Principal. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, Bronx, New York City; Brother A. Vivian, President; 
Brother Alphonsus, Dean; Brother C. Phily, Alfred D. Donovan. 

MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE, New York City; E. M. O’Byrne, Dean; Mother 
Jane Saul. 

MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION, Baltimore, Md.; T. G. Pullen, 
Jr., Merle S. Bateman. 

MaArywoop CoL.ecE, Scranton, Pa.; Sister M. Immaculata, Dean. 

MaArywoop SEMINARY, Scranton, Pa.; Mother M. Cyril, Directress. 

Masters ScHooL, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Maude Louise Strayer, Academic Dean. 

MATER MISERICORDIAE ACADEMY, -Merion, Pa.; Sister Mary Josephine, Sister 
Mary Scholastici. 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa.; Rollin P. Gilbert, J. H. Montgom- 
ery, Grey H. Wyman. 

MercyHuRST COLLEGE, Eric, Pa.; Sister M. Eustace Taylor, Sister Loretta 
McHale. 

MEssIAH BIBLE CoLLEGE, Grantham, Pa.; Jacob G. Kuhus, Clarence Musser. 

Monrciair HicH Scuoor, Montclair, N. J.; Harold A. Ferguson, Principal. 

MOoorESTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Moorestown, N. J.; Edith M. Darnell. 

MoraviAN COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Pa.; Arthur S. Cooley. 

Morris HicH ScuHoort, New York City; Elmer E. Bogart, Principal. 

Morris JUNIOR COLLEGE, Morristown, N. J.; Arthur Scott Platt, Dean; F. T. 
Coultes. 

MounTAIN LakEs HIGH ScHOOL, Mountain Lakes, N. J.; E. W. Anibal. 

Mount Mercy Co.ece, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mother M. Irenaeus, President. 

MounT St. AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md.; 
Sister M. Pius, Dean. 

Mount St. AGNEs ScHooL, Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md.; Sister M. 
Kathleen, Directress. 

Mount St. Dominic AcaDEMyY, Caldwell, N. J.; Sister M. Aloysius, Principal. 

Mount St. JosepH AcaDEMY, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Oswald, Principal; 
Brother Nathanael. 

Mount St. JosepH AcaDEMY, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Austin 
Marie, Sister M. Sylvester. 
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Mount St. Mary’s AcapeMy, North Plainfield, N. J.; Sister M. Wilfred, 
Principal. 


NAZARETH SENIOR HiGH ScHooL, Nazareth, Pa.; Florence L. Nicholas, Prin- 
cipal. 

NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Newark, N. J.; Allan R. Cullimore, Presi- 
dent; Henry H. Metzenheim. 

New JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, New Brunswick, N. J.; Esther W. Hawes, 
Edna M. Newby. 

NEw JERSEY Pusiic LIBRARY COMMISSION, Trenton, N. J.; Mabel Johnston. 

NEW JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Trenton, N. J.; 
Howard Dare White. 

New JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Robert W. 
McLachlan. 

New York University, New York City; Karl J. Holzknecht, J. Richard 
Toven, William B. Baer. 

NiaGARA University, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Francis N. Ryan, Dean; Rev. 
Francis L. Meade, Dean. 

NuTLey HiGcH ScHoor, Nutley, N. J.; Floyd E. Harshman, Principal. 


Oak KNOLL ScHOooL, Summit, N. J.; Mother Mary Eustace, Prefect. 

OconTz ScHOOL, Montgomery Co., Pa.; Abby A. Sutherland, President; Alice 
Gentry. 

ORANGE HIGH ScHOOL, Orange, N. J.; Howard L. Goas, Principal. 

Our LApy oF Mercy AcaDEMy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sister M. Gerald, Directress. 

OvERBROOK HIGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dena D. Ungemach. 


Pepnig ScHOOL, Hightstown, N. J.; W. E. Saunders, Headmaster; Ralph E. 
Harmon, A. M. Langford, Dean; D. I. Messler. 

PENN HALL JuNioR COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Pa.; Frank C. Baldwin, Academic 
Dean. 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF Pustic INstrucTION, Harrisburg, Pa.; Henry 
Klonower. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Chester, Pa.; 
Franklin G. Williams, Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa.; David B. Pugh, Theodore 
J. Gates, William S. Hoffman. 

PHILADELPHIA BoARD OF PuBLIC EpucaTioNn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward E. 
Wildman. 

PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF OsTEOPATHY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Floyd L. Kepford. 

PHILADELPHIA HiGH SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary L. Constable. 

Pincry ScHoo., Elizabeth, N. J.; E. Laruence Springer, Headmaster. 

PirmMAN HiGH ScHOooL, Pitman, N. J.; L. Arthur Walton, Principal. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ernest J. Streubel, 
Dean. 

POLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY COUNTRY Day ScHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George W. 
VanVleck. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles C. 
McCracken. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, N. J.; Wilson Farrand, Trustee; Christian 
Gauss, Dean; C. F. Gates, Jr. 


RADNoR HIGH ScHooL, Wayne, Pa.; T. Bayard Beatty, Principal. 
READING SENIOR HicH ScHooL, Reading, Pa.; George D. Uibel. 
Recis HicH Scuoo., New York City; Rev. D. J. Burke, Principal. 
RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J.; Joseph W. Seay. 
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RipGEwoop HicH ScHooL, Ridgewood, N. J.; George A. F. Hay, Principal. 

ROCHESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Rochester, N. Y.; J. M. Spinning, Superintendent. 

Roman CatuHo.tic HicH ScuHoor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. John A. Carter, 
Principal; Rev. Adolph J. Baum. 

ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa.; Mother Mary Ignatius, President; Mother 
M. Cleophas, Vice-President; Mother Mary Basil, Dean. 

RussELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y.; Lucinda M. Lord, Director of Ad- 
missions. 

RUTHERFORD SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Rutherford, N. J.; W.H. Grove, Principal. 

RUTHERFORD Pus.ic ScHOOLs, Rutherford, N. J.; Guy L. Hillelve, Supervising 
Principal. 


SACRED HEART AcADEMY, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Irene, Principal; 
Sister M. Benitus. 

St. ALBANS SCHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Albert H. Lucas, Headmaster. 

St. ANDREW’s SCHOOL, Middletown, Del.; William D. Scott, Jr. 

St. BENEDICT’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Newark, N. J.; Paul F. Huber. 

ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
President. 

St. Dominic AcADEMY, Caldwell, N. J.; Sister M. Fortunata. 

St. ELIZABETH COLLEGE, Convent, N. J.; Sister Marie-Victorie. 

St. JAMEs ScHOOL, Washington Co., Md.; Adrian H. Onderdonk, Headmaster. 

St. JoHN Baptist ScHOOL, Mendham, N. J.; Margaret Livingston. 

St. JoHN Kanty Cou.ecs, Erie, Pa.; Rev. Joseph Piorkowski, Dean. 

St. JoHN’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. J. Daniel Lawler, 
Headmaster. 

St. JoHn’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, Dean; Rev. 
Anthony W. Kieffer, Dean. 

ST. JosEPH’s COLLEGE, Emmitsburg, Md.; Sister Isabelle, Dean. 

ST. JosepH’s CoLLEGE, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Richard M. McKeon, Dean. 

St. JosEpH’s CoLLEGE HicH ScHooL, Emmitsburg, Md.; Sister Lucille, Prin- 
cipal. 

St. JosEpH’s CoLLEGE HicH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Thomas J. 
Higgins, President. 

St. LEONARD’s ACADEMY OF THE HoLy CHILD, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mother Mary 
Fintan, Prefect; Mother Mary Cornelia. 

St. Mary’s AcapEeMy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Eugenie Clare, Principal; 
Sister M. Elizabeth. 

St. Mary’s Hatt, Burlington, N. J.; Edith M. Weller, Principal. 

St. Mary’s FEMALE SEMINARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Mary’s City, Md.; 
Miss M. Adele France, President; Mrs. M. J. Swindler, Margaret E. 
Hight. 

St. NicHoLas’ ScHooL, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister Mary Consuelo, Sister Mary 
Thais. 

St. Paut’s ScHooL, Garden City, N. Y.; Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster. 

St. PeTer’s CoLuecE, Jersey City, N. J.; Thomas I. O’Malley, Dean; A. Rush 
Rankin. 

St. PETER’s COLLEGE HicH ScHOooL, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. Francis J. Shalloe, 
Principal. 

St. Rose’s TECHNICAL ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary, Principal. 

St. VINCENT COLLEGE, Latrobe, Pa.; Rev. Maurice Costello, Dean; Rev. 
Alcuin W. Tasch. 

St. Watsurca’s AcaDEMy, New York City; Mother Mary Elizabeth, Prin- 
cipal; Mother Mary Wulstan, Assistant Principal. 

SAVAGE ScHOOL, New York City; John H. Wendelken, Registrar. 

SCHOOL OF THE Hoty CuiLp Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa.; Mother Ignatius Loyola, 
Prefect. 
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SCRANTON-KEYSTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, LaPlume, Pa.; Byron S. Hollinshead, 
President; Wilbur L. Williams, Dean. 

SETON HALL CoLuecE, South Orange, N. J.; Rev. James F. Kelley, President; 
Howard E. Merity. 

SETON Hatt HicH ScwHooi, South Orange, N. J.; Rev. William Bradley, 
Principal. 

SETON HiGH ScHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Mary Louise, Principal. 

SHIPLEY SCHOOL, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; J. Russell Lynes, Assistant Principal. 

SIDWELL FriENDs ScHOoL, Washington, D. C.; Albert E. Rogers, Headmaster. 

SOLEBURY SCHOOL, New Hope, Pa.; Arthur H. Washburn, Headmaster. 

SOUTHEAST CATHOLIC HicH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. J. McKeough, 
Principal. 

SoUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH ScHooL FoR GirLs, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. Louise 
Nichols. 

STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Albany, N. Y.; A. R. Brubacher, President; 
Helen Hall Moreland, Dean of Students. 

STATE TEACHERS COoLvecE, Paterson, N. J.; Kenneth E. White. 

SUSQUEHANNA University, Selinsgrove, Pa.; Ella Engel, Registrar. 


Tart JuNiok HiGH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Bernice Wall. 

TaKoMA AcaADEMY, Takoma Park, Md.; Hubert E. Redding, Principal. 

‘TEANECK HiGH ScHooL, Teaneck, N. J.; Helen B. Hill, Vice-Principal. 

TempLe University, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Dunham, Dean; Millard E. 
Gladfelter, Registrar. 

TENAFLY HiGH ScHooL, Tenafly, N. J.; Karl Ritter, Principal. 

THIEL CoLuece, Greenville, Pa.; Luther Malmberg, Dean. 

TomME ScHOOL, Port Deposit, Md.; Holmes Boynton. 

Tower Hitt ScHoo., Wilmington, Del.; Burton P. Fowler, Headmaster. 

TRENTON CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Trenton, N. J.; J. W. Colliton. 

Tyson SCHOENER SCHOOL, Reading, Pa.; Carrie S. Uibel. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo, N. Y.; Emma E. Deters. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; Walter Hullihen, President. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md.; T. H. Taliaferro, Dean; L. B. 
Broughton, Dean; Charles E. White, Willard M. Hillegeist, Alma H. 
Ptrinhert. 

Universiry oF NEWARK, Newark, N. J.; George H. Black, Provost; Herbert 
C. Hunsaker, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Wm. McClelland, 
Vice-President; Karl G. Miller, Dean; Arnold K. Henry, Robert A. 
Brotemarkle, Lester E. Klimm, H. Sherman Oberly. 

UNIversITY OF PitTspuRGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James Stinchcomb, Omar C. Held. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, Rochester, N. Y.; Lester O. Wilder. 

UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON, Scranton, Pa.; Brother Emilian, Dean; Frank J. 
O’Hara. 

Upper Darsy SENIOR HiGH ScHooL, Upper Darby, Pa.; Lillian E. Bock, C. 
W. Holmes. 

UpsaLa CoLece, East Orange, N. J.; Frans Ericsson, Dean; M. A. Nordgaurd, 
N. A. Nilson. 

Ursinus CoLuece, Collegeville, Pa.; N. E. McClure, President; Mrs. Dorothy 
T. Shelley. 

URsULINE ScHooL, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mother Rose, Principal; Mother M. 
Francis. 

Utica Country Day ScHoo., New Hartford, N. Y.; Raymond B. Johnson, 
Headmaster. 
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VALLEY ForGE MILITARY ACADEMY, Wayne, Pa.; George H. Fettus. 

ViLLA MariA ACADEMY, Erie, Pa.; Sister M. Cherubim. 

Vitta Maria CoLvece, Erie, Pa.; Sister M. Verena. 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, Villanova, Pa.; Edward V. Stanford, President; Michael 
J. O’Donnell, Joseph I. Boyle, P. F. Banmiller. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md.; Gilbert W. Mead, President; F. G. 
Livingood, William R. Howell. 

WASHINGTON PusLic ScHooLs, Washington, D. C.; Frank W. Balloo, Super- 
intendent; Mildred Dean. 

WASHINGTON SEMINARY, Washington, Pa.; Jane Crowe Maxfield, Principal. 

WEEHAWKEN HIGH ScHooL, Weehawken, N. J.; John R. Sarafian, Vice- 
Principal. 

WELLS COLLEGE, Aurora, N. Y.; Evelyn C. Rusk, Dean; Mrs. Mary Crouch. 

West CHESTER HIGH ScHOOL, West Chester, Pa.; Lewis M. Prutzman. 

WESTERN HicH ScuHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Alice Diggs. 

WESTERN HIGH ScuHooLt, Washington, D. C.; P. Edna Thonssen, Assistant 
Principal. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Md.; Fred G. Holloway, Presi- 
dent; L. Forrest Free, Dean; Martha E. Manahan. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Pa.; Maxwell R. Kelso, Dean. 

West NoTTINGHAM ACADEMY, Colora, Md.; J. Paul Slaybaugh, Headmaster; 
Richard Holstein. 

West PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC HiGH ScuHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother 
Francis deSales, Principal; Brother Gregory. 

West PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC GriRLs’ HicH ScuHoor, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Margaret Mary Kearney. 

WEst SipE HicH ScuHoo., Newark, N. J.; M. Bernice Hamilton. 

Westwoop HicH ScHooL, Westwood, N. J.; Charles Musehall, Principal. 

Witpwoop HicuH ScHoor, Wildwood, N. J.; Lanning Myers, Superintendent; 
John P. Lozo, Principal. 

WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harold D. Allen, John 
F. Gummere, Alexander D. Gibson. 

WILLIAM PENN HiGH ScHooL, New Castle, Del.; Samuel Engle Burr, Super- 
intendent. 

WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa.; 
John W. Long, President; John G. Cornwell, Jr.. Dean; J. Milton Skeath. 

Witson Couiece, Chambersburg, Pa.; Charlotte E. Goodfellow, Margaret 
Vanderzee. 

WoopMERE ACADEMY, Woodmere, N. Y.; Horace M. Perry, Headmaster. 

Wooprow Witson HicH Scuoor, Washington, D. C.; Norman J. Nelson, 
Principal; Anthony Kupka. 

WoopwarD ScHooL For Boys, Washington, D. C.; James J. King, Headmaster; 
Leroy J. Maas, Janet M. King. 

Wyomissinc Hicu ScHooL, Wyomissing, Pa.; Hamilton Crowell. 


Xavier HicH Scuoo., New York City; Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, Headmaster. 


YESHIVA COLLEGE, New York City; Jacob I. Hartstein, Secretary. 
York COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, York, Pa.; Lester F. Johnson, Headmaster. 


WituiaM A. WETZEL, Trenton, N. J.; (Honorary Member). 

James L. McConaucuy, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; (Dele- 
gate from New England Association). 

A. J. BRumBAuGH, Chicago, Ill.; (Delegate from North Central Association). 
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Harry W. Rowe, Assistant to President, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
SAMUEL T. ARNOLD, Dean, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

GiLBErtT T. Hoac, Dean, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rev. ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, Dean, Providence College, Providence, R. I. 
EUGENE J. GOELLNER, St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N. H. 

Cart M. Wuite, Librarian, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. €. 
Lwa LEE TALL, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

Mr. AND Mrs. WAYNE Davis, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











